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To the Farmers of Michigan: 

It is always a pleasure for the Public Domain Commission to co- 
operate with any of the United States departments in giving to the 
people of this State information which will be of benefit to them. This 
publication entitled “Selling Woodlot Products on Michigan Farms” 
is the result of such cooperation, and we feel that the data which has 
been so carefully gathered and intelligently compiled by the Forest Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of Agriculture will be of untold 
value to the farmers of Michigan, not only in advising them as to how 
best to harvest and dispose of the products of their woodlots, but in stimu- 
lating a greater desire for larger and better woodlots. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JUNIUS E. BEAL, 
ALFRED J. DOHERTY, 
ORAMEL B. FULLER, 
FRED L. KEELER, 
7 WILLIAM KELLY, 
COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 
Members of the Public Domain Commission. 
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SELLING WOODLOT PRODUCTS ON MICHIGAN FARMS 


PURPOSE OF THE BULLETIN 


One of the essentials of successful farming is to know how, when, and 
where to market crops. Farmers are all deeply interested in this; yet 
when it comes to selling wood products, most of them are at such a 
disadvantage through ignorance of markets and methods of estimating 
and selling, that they lose sometimes two-thirds the value of their timber. 
Many Michigan woodlots still contain timber which represents the growth 
of a century. No farmer should let this valuable possession pass from 
him “for a song.” 

The advantage to be gained through knowledge of marketing timber 
is best shown by an actual example. An 80-acre farm in south central 
Michigan had on it a 10-acre woodlot containing about 48,000 board feet 
of basswood and about 12,000 feet each of hard maple, soft maple, red 
oak, soft elm, ash, and beech. The trees were overmature, many of them 
were hollow, and the owner knew he ought to “sell them to save them.” 
Timber on an adjacent 10 acres had previously been sold for $100 per 
acre, or a total of $1,000. Instead of selling on the first bid made, the 
owner, acting on the advice of an expert attached to a nearby forestry 
school, wrote to a number of wood-using firms in different cities, from 
some of whom, after examination of his timber, he secured bids on the 
different species in his woodlot. As a result of his bargaining he received 
stumpage values amounting, in the aggregate, to nearly $2,000. For his 
red oak, bought for quarter-sawing by a firm outside the State, he re- 
ceived $21 per 1,000 board feet. His other trees were purchased by a 
veneer company, the basswood returning $19 per 1,000 board feet, ash 
$16, elm and hard maple $14, soft maple and beech $12. 

Few farmers are so situated as to be able to secure the assistance of 
capable, impartial advisors; and this bulletin is an attempt to supply 
the deficiency by acquainting them with the uses of different kinds of 
woodlot timber, the location of some of the principal Michigan markets, 
and the more important details in the sale of the products. 


THE WOODLOT SITUATION IN MICHIGAN. 


Michigan farms which cut woodlot products in 1910 (43.7 per cent of 
all the farms) sold on an average about $50 worth apiece and consumed 
about the same amount.* The total value for the State was over $7,900,- 
000 (not including maple sugar), or about one-twentieth of the aggregate 
income from all Michigan crops. The total area of Michigan farm wood- 
lots is nearly three million acres, which is 15.5 per cent of the total farm 
area. Woodlots will therefore continue for some time to be important 
sources of income to the State and to the farms on which they exist. 


*Bureau of Census Reports. 
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In spite of this evident importance to the State, woodlots are being 
cleared at a rate which would threaten their virtual extinction if con- 
tinued for the next half century. In the 30 years between 1880 and 1910 
the decrease was over 11% million acres, or at a rate of more than 1 
per cent per year, so that while in 1880 the average area of woodland on 
each farm was about 29 acres, in 1910 it was only 14 acres. This process 
of clearing was inevitable and perfectly natural wherever it opened up 
good tillable soils for cultivation. On poorer soils financial necessity 
often compelled farmers to cut their timber. There has, in fact, been 
little or no inducement to hold salable timber or even to protect and 
care for young growth for the uncertain value it might have 40 or 50 
years in the future. 

The only efficient means of stemming the tide of forest destruction 
seems to be organized community or State effort directed toward pro- 
moting the private holding of woodlots on poor lands by equitable tax 
laws or to establishing community or State forests by the purchase of 
existing woodlots or of land which should be in woods. The State is 
already providing for future forest growth through the holding of lands 
which have reverted for taxes. It is probable that a more general appreci- 
ation of the value of woodlots on poorer soils would go a long way toward 
perpetuating them. The best way of bringing this home to the farmers 
is to give them the information necessary to get the highest returns from 
their salable wood products. 


THE COMMON WOODLOT TREES. 


In general, oaks and pines are the commonest species in woodlots on 
dry, sandy soils. The pines—white, Norway, and jack,—are unim- 
portant or entirely lacking south of an east and west line drawn through 
about the middle of the lower peninsula. The oaks are most important 
south of this line, though some small species grow abundantly on sandy 
lands to the north of it. On heavier or moister soils throughout the 
State, maples, birches, elms, and basswood, and, in the north, hemlock 
are the species which predominate in the majority of the woodlots. In 
the swamps, tamarack is found throughout the State, while arborvitae 
(white cedar) and a little black spruce occur in the North. On cut-over 
and burned lands in the North, aspen and sometimes paper birch often 
form dense thickets, usually too small to be of any immediate value, but 
sometimes big enough to supply excelsior stock, box lumber, ete. 

These are the prevailing species, but there are others which, though 
less abundant, may be much more valuable, among them white ash, black 
walnut, butternut, hickory, and (very sparingly in the South) yellow 
poplar. Merchantable trees of these species are becoming very scarce. 
They are eagerly sought out by buyers for special industries; and the 
farmer who owns good trees may, in prosperous times, expect good 
prices for them, even when at a considerable distance from the point of 
utilization. 


MARKETING WOODLOT PRODUCTS. 


The woodlot owner should not allow valuable trees to deteriorate on 
his hands, but he should fully satisfy himself that the deterioration has 
actually started before accepting a low bid for the timber. Even if 
signs of damage are found it should be remembered that timber does not 
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“go back” very rapidly except when the process is already far advanced. 
When the signs of decay are unmistakable, therefore, a postponement 
of the cutting for a year or two can usually be made with safety, so as 
to allow a poor market to “pick up,” or in order to make further in- 
quiries into the manner of disposal. Young, thrifty timber should be 
held as long as possible. It should not be sold unless the money or the 
land is urgently needed, or unless the owner is sure that an exceptional 
price is being offered for it. There is little risk in holding good, sound, 
young or medium-sized timber. It is yearly increasing in amount and 
value; and if it is cut and sold too early, a sacrifice is involved. 

Woodlot sales may include the whole or the greater part of the stand, 
or may take only selected trees here and there. In the former case, a 
good market for each kind of material, including the cordwood, should 
be found. The case mentioned on page 7 illustrates how several dif- 
ferent markets can be found for the different trees in a given woodlot. 
When only certain kinds of material are to be sold from the woodlot 
and the rest of the timber is to be left standing, the owner should take 
care not to injure the woodlot any more than is unavoidable through 
haphazard selection of the trees to be taken out. Sometimes it is even 
best not to permit the removal of all of the salable trees, when to do 
this would leave the stand ragged and would expose large patches of 
soil to sun and drying winds. Before culling the woodlot, it is a good 
plan for the farmer to consult the State Forester or some other person 
experienced in this work, or to obtain suggestions from one of the many 
publications relating to the care of forests. One such publication is 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 711, “The Care and 
Improvement of the Woodlot” by C. R. Tillotson, which can be obtained 
free of charge on application to the Forester, Forest Service, Washing- 
ton: C. 

Assuming that the farmer does not own a portable mill and wishes 
to secure the best possible return for his rough products, the steps which 
he will take are (1) to size up the woodlot and determine the kinds, 
quantities, and qualities of the salable trees; (2) to choose the markets 
which, considering prices and costs of shipping, will give the best re- 
turns for the material; and (3) to arrange for and conduct the sale. 


Sizing up the Woodlot 


Every woodlot owner should have a good general idea of what he has 
in his woodlot, whether he intends to sell it at once or not. In writing 
to dealers for bids or in advertising timber for sale, it is necessary to 
state what the kinds are, and in general the amounts, sizes, and quali- 
ties of each kind. This information should be explicit as to the number 
and size of each form of product, such as logs, poles, piling, cross-ties, 
bolts, cordwood, ete. A general idea of the quality of the product should 
also be given; this is especially important where the timber is fit for 
veneer, quarter-sawing, or other high grade uses. 

The units in which timber is usually estimated are the board foot, 
the cord, and the piece. It is not hard to tell how much a tree contains 
of the products sold by the piece; but where logs are to be sold by board 
measure their contents, especially in the standing tree, are more diffi- 
cult to estimate. Furthermore, it is hard to tell how much to deduct 
from the contents and quality of logs for hidden defects. If the timber 
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is to be sold by the log, at fixed prices per thousand board feet or other 
unit, no very precise estimate is necessary; but if it is to be sold “by the 
lot” or by “acreage,” the owner should protect himself by making as care- 
ful an estimate as possible. 

A simple and practical method of woodlot stocktaking is given in the 
next few pages of this bulletin. The main steps are as follows: estimate 
the top-end diameters and lengths of all the possible logs which the 
woodlot, or a measured sample of it, contains, recording the sizes and 
numbers separately for each species;* add up separately the number 
of logs of each species, each diameter, and each length;* deduct an 
inch or two from the diameter to eliminate the bark thickness (logs 
are always scaled inside the bark) ; and multiply the number of logs in 
each of the totals by the lumber volume for a log of the same diameter 
and length, to be found in either Table 6 or Table 7. 

While close results in estimating can not be expected without con- 
siderable experience, an untrained observer can, with ordinary care, 
secure figures reasonably close to the actual contents of the stand. In 
small woodlots every tree may be sized up separately; in larger ones 
the trees on a known portion of the tract can be measured, and the vol- 
ume of the whole stand found by multiplying the volume of the logs on 
the sample by the number of times the sample is contained in the whole 
area. This method is, of course, less accurate than the measurement of 
all the trees, and care must be taken that the sample is an average one. 
The bigger the sample the more accurate the results, especially when 
the stand contains a number of different kinds of trees in mixture; in 
any case, at least a quarter of the stand should be actually gone over, 
tree by tree. To be sure of securing an average, it is a good plan to esti- 
mate a number of scattered samples in different parts of the tract, using 
eare not to place them where the timber is either heavier or lighter than 
the average. The samples can be either strips, squares, or circles of 
known area. The strip and the circle are usually the most convenient 
forms. <A strip 4 rods wide and 40 rods long contains an acre; its width 
and length can be paced off, the observer advancing 2 rods and after 
that stopping every 4 rods, estimating each time the trees on the 
imaginary square, four rods on a side, at the center of which he stands. 
Another convenient sample plot is a circle about 20 paces (59 feet) 
from center to circumference, containing a quarter acre. 

As a guide in estimating the top (small-end) diameters of the logs in 
a tree it is well first to measure the diameter of the trunk at about breast- 
height.; Then estimate and deduct the number of inches taper between 
the breasthigh point and the end of each successive log. It will be a great 
help in judging the rate of taper of the standing trees if a few down trees 
of different kinds and sizes can be found and measured at regular inter- 
vals of 8 or 10 feet along the trunk from the breasthigh point, noting the 
number of inches difference between successive measurements. If there 
are no down trees available for measurement, the farmer must size up 
the taper for himself. 

The taper varies more with the size of the trees than with the species. 
A short, thick tree which will cut only one or two logs may have 4 inches 
of taper in the distance between breastheight and the small end of the 

*Forms for recording the logs and finding the totals are shown on pp. 12 and 14. 


*Breast height is preferable to stump height because it avoids the pronounced swell at the base of 
most trees. 
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first 16 foot log; and the taper of the top log may be nearly as great. 
A tall, slender tree may have 214 or 3 inches taper between breastheight 
and the top of the first log, 144 inches in the next 16 feet, and 214 
inches in the third log. The taper is normally greatest in the bottom and 
top logs. 

The best instruments for measuring diameters are a diameter tape or 
a pair of calipers. The diameter tape is a short steel tape in a case, 
one side graduated in inches or in tenths of feet, the other in intervals 
such that the exact diameter of any cylindrical object measured can be 
read off directly in inches. A twenty foot diameter tape can be obtained 
for approximately $1.75 or S2 through a local dealer in hardware or 
surveying instruments. The same local dealer will be able to procure 
tree calipers for from $3.15 to $4.50, depending on the size. This is a 
beam graduated in inches and tenths, with a fixed arm at one end and 
a sliding arm which indicates on the beam the diameter of a tree held 
snugly between the two arms. 

In the absence of a diameter tape or calipers, diameters can be ob- 
tained with sufficient accuracy by taking the girth of the tree with an 
ordinary tape, graduated in inches and fractions, and dividing by 3. 
The results obtained by dividing the girth by 8 will be slightly greater 
than the actual diameters, so that it will be necessary to subtract a small 
amount for trees over 7 inches in diameter. Thus 44 inch should be de- 
ducted for trees between 8 and 16 inches in diameter; 1 inch for trees 
from 17 to 24 inches; 114% inches for trees from 2 to 3 feet; and 2 
inches for trees of larger size. If the thickness of the trees is fairly regu- 
lar throughout the woodlot, the measurement of a number of them from 
time to time will train the eye of a close observer so that the diameters 
of the rest can be estimated with approximate accuracy. An ordinary 
two foot rule held at arms length against the tree will assist the eye in 
estimating diameters. 

Although the lumber contents of cut logs are measured inside the bark, 
it is usually easier and as accurate, in sizing up standing trees, to 
estimate the diameters outside the bark, and then to deduct an inch or 
two for the double thickness of bark when the tallies are added up on 
the summary sheet. The bark thickness can be determined, roughly, by 
removing and measuring a few samples from about breastheight on 
standing trees which are to be cut. The thickness should of course be 
doubled before subtracting from the outside bark diameter. 

The majority of logs are now cut 16 feet long where possible, with a 
few inches extra to allow for injuries to the log ends in handling. Where 
16 foot logs can not be obtained because of some defect or crookedness 
of the tree trunk, 14, 12, 10, or even 8 foot logs can often be cut, and 
these should be included in the list. When 16 feet is the standard length, 
S foot logs can be recorded as “half-logs.’ Allowance must be made for 
the stump, which will usually vary in height from 6 inches to 2 feet, 
depending on the size of the tree. For medium sized trees a good rule 
is to make the stump height about equal to its diameter. 

In tallying, the logs should be kept separate by species, by diameter, 
by length, and preferably by quality. A simple and accurate method is 
to reeord on a tally sheet like the one shown the logs in each tree as 
the estimator comes to if. It is especially desirable to note the quality 
of the logs when they are fit for veneer, quarter-sawing, or other high- 
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erade uses. The grading must be an arbitrary one, depending on the 
farmers’ judgment and experience. Large, straight, smooth (‘surface 
clear’) logs which appear to be sound can be classed as grade 1; sound 
logs of fair size, with a slight crook, or with a branch or two near the 
end, fall into grade 2; all other salable logs belong to grade 3. The 
erade number 1, 2, or 38, can be put in parenthesis in a corner of the 
space provided for log lengths on the tally sheet. 


TALLY SHEET FORM 


First log. Second log. Third log. Fourth log. 
Diameter 
breast- 
high of 
Species. tree. Length | Diameter | Length | Diameter | Length | Diameter | Length | Diameter 
and at small and at small and at small and at small 
grade. end.* grade. end.* grade. end.* grade. end.* 

Inches. Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. 
Hard maple...... 18 16(3) 16 12(3) ee eee a eer ree rah ity es ae 
Beech........... 12 16(2) 9 8(3) BS | aaiee Sete aoe loans oarane |e eeete ee eee 
Hard maple...... 12 16(2) 9 10(3) i Cee ee reer MAA |e rs - 
Hard maple...... 15 16(1) 12 8(2) 11 12(2) 9 12(3) 8 
Red oak......... 19 16(1) 16 16(1) 13 16(1) 10 12(2) 8 
Rock elm........ 14 16(1) a 16(2 9 8(3) ial eee rt lorie ce oe 
Hard maple...... 13 16(1) 10 12(2 +; Tal [ere ee Prep ane, «| PERMIT [ac A 
Hard maple...... 10 12(3) Bil exw heva eel Vas obits |On dee deiens [wage ve ote 6) Peanlmaraete geen 
Hard maple...... 11 16(2) 8 14(3) Boys e406 obey se crs'ys wall sans. cise eo een 
B@eGh so. comsaace 10 16(3) 8 12(3) Biles acccatitnivs! i awe oe dare | lide eter ood | ane 
Hemlock........ 18 16(1) 15 16(1) 12 16(3) S licecesicncd lagen 
Hard maple...... 16 16(1) 14 16(1) 12 isto e's we [NRG SS dawn ieee on ee ee 
Hard maple...... 10 12(3) Gilad aisaaa lew nese es ua Greatdd pemrell peste Gabe ae a] celeste ere oa eee 
Hard maple...... 14 16(2) 11 16(2 1 Gere errr Mrmrrrerr lice nen. 


iGo s gic ace cone dve tee ses atlas ee Uretie [tere Maree | REESE Una ly cee IAN Sle aeames 


*Wither outside or inside bark, as the estimator prefers. It is probably simpler to make the estimate outside bark, deducting 
the double bark thickness when the logs are added up for scaling. The form on page 14, which shows the above logs added and 
scaled by species, size, and grade, assumes that the tally was made outside bark, and that 2 inches were deducted for double 


bark thickness. 


When the tally is complete for the whole stand, or the measured 
sample of it, the number of logs of each kind, size, and grade must be 
added up; and if, as in the example just given, the diameters of the 
logs were estimated outside the bark, the double bark thickness must 
be deducted. It is usually sufficiently accurate to assume a fixed de- 
duction for bark (say 2 inches, as in the form on page 14), for all species 
and sizes of log, based on the average thickness of bark actually cut from 
different parts of a number of trees.* The form on page 14 is a con- 
venient one for adding up the logs according to kind, size, and grade, 
and recording their lumber contents. The logs of each class are read 
off from the tally sheet, and recorded (after subtracting the double bark 


*This arbitrary deduction may be justified on the ground that, the diameters of the log ends are 
estimated and not measured, are expressed in inches and not fractions, and can therefore be regarded 
only as fairly close approximations, 
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thickness) by dots or short lines in the appropriate space.t The lum- 
ber contents of all the logs of each class can then be easily determined 
by (1) finding in Table 6 or 7 the board foot volume of a log of the same 
length and diameter inside bark; and (2) multiplying this figure by the 
number of logs. The total volume for each class may conveniently be 
written into the proper space, as shown in the form, and these totals 
may be added across so as to give the total volume in board feet of the 
logs of each species and each grade. The form may be extended to pro- 
vide for any number of species and diameters; it may be simplified by 
omitting the columns for grades if a graded estimate is not desired. 


tA compact method is to record the first four logs by dots forming the corners of a small square; 
the next four by straight lines completing the square; and the next two by diagonals, thus: 


: ar a al a Bd 


(1 log), (4 logs), (6 logs), (8 logs), (9 logs), 10 logs) 


The logs thus grouped by tens can be easily counted. 
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When the woodlot consists of only two or three species and it is not 
necessary or practicable to grade the logs, a more compact form of 
recording is possible as indicated below, which largely does away with 
the second operation of totaling. Where the owner knows that two or 
more of the species have closely similar values, they may be grouped 
together; but the general proportion of each should be kept in mind, 
since in bargaining it may happen that other prices will be offered than 
those which the owner contemplates. 


Log E 


Diameter :__Pine am hemlock logs on 1 average acre 
tan n feet 


(outside Dm@emne z 


+ eefeo of ee 


etc. : 


A rough estimate of the cordwood contents of woodlots can be ob- 
tained by tallying the number of trees of each diameter and dividing by 
the number of trees per cord shown for ditferent diameters in the follow- 
ing table. The table is compiled from existing tables for northern hard- 
wood trees, but will apply roughly to softwoods as well: 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF TREES TO MAKE A STACKED CORD OF UNPEELED SPLIT AND ROUND WOOD IN 4 
FOOT LENGTHS, 3 INCHES AND OVER IN DIAMETER AT THE MIDDLE.* 


|| | 
Number | | Number 
Diameter breasthigh of tree—inches. of trees {| Diameter breasthigh of tree—inches | of trees 
per cord. | per cord. 
1 
66 UAB tae eatheca eerste creat sast oaks es eieera teense 1.7 
40 Disa tetas Sener os shat atoke tev arasae ut Shes hey Setar ates eee 1 Oe 
| 24 102s sacadcenehhapntetwna ses aro thease 1.3 
| AU geal Ieee ete erie er a eee aC 1.2 
AB.) |W BE apassaneaborsseateba@eabes seme eee cee 0 
| 11 1] 9 
8 hi) 
6 6 
5 || oO 
4 || 4 
3.5 } 37 
3 | 34 
2.5 | sae 
2 2 
I | 


*Compiled by G. N. Lamb, from various tables for forest grown northern hardwood trees. 
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Choosing the Market 


After finding out what the woodlot contains, the next thing to do is 
to ascertain for what uses each kind of material will bring the best 
price. An index showing the uses of each species is given on pages 39-40. 
The farmer should look up all the local wood using industries like saw- 
mills, firewood dealers, pulp mills, fruit box and basket factories, rail- 
roads, etc., and obtain the prices they will pay for the various kinds of 
timber he has to sell. It is a good plan to inquire of neighbors who have 
had dealings with local buyers. 

It is very often possible to get better prices than those offered by 
local dealers, however. The woodlot owner should investigate the avail- 
able markets not only within wagon haul of his lot but also at points 
some distance away; valuable logs can often be shipped 100 miles or 
more with profit. It is easy to secure prices for different products by 
writing to all the firms in towns and cities not too far away which are 
manufacturing special articles and which seem to offer a good market. 
In such letters, the kinds, amounts, and general qualities of the timber 
available should be stated as clearly as possible, and inquiry should be 
made about the point of delivery,—whether on board cars at the shipping 
point or at the destination. In the latter case, the shipper pays the 
freight, and this amount must be deducted from the price offered in com- 
paring the returns to be derived with those which local sales would yield. 
In most shipments, carload lots are required. When buyers are sent 
by the firms in response to letters, however, they may accept less 
wuunounts, making up the carload from other farms in the vicinity. It is, 
of course, possible for two or more farmers to combine and make up 
carload lots, sharing the freight charges between them. 

On pages 41 to 46 is given a directory of Michigan industries which 
buy wood in rough forms—logs, bolts, billets, ties, posts, poles, ete. 
While this list is necessarily not quite up to date, most of the establish- 
ments are probably still in the market. For convenience in reference, 
the firms ave arranged by towns, and the towns by counties, in alpha- 
betieal order for the upper peninsula and for the northern and southern 
parts of the lower peninsula. This will make it easy for the farmer to 
find out what firms buy rough wood in his own and adjacent counties. 
In writing for bids he should not confine himself to these, but should 
also approach firms manufacturing specialized articles, like veneer, 
handles, ete., in any part of the State. 

The directory does not include sawmills or wood yards, since it is 
assumed that the farmer is already acquainted with such of these estab- 
lishments as are in his vicinity. It is rarely practicable to ship any 
ereat distance for these uses. In the list, the kind of preduct sold 
precedes the name of the company or buyer; wherever possible the species 
dealt in are specified. 

Prices and specifications for different uses can not be given to good 
advantage because they vary constantly. A general idea of the usual 
forms and grades required and of the relative values of the different 
species can, however, be given, and these will be useful in determining 
what firms to write to. It should be borne in mind that, unless other- 
wise specified, prices are for materials delivered f. 0. b. mill; in other 
words, the seller bears the freight charges. For some rough products, 
like pulp wood, excelsior wood, ties, ete., there are standard prices per 
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cord, per thousand board feet, ete. This is less true of log sales for 
veneer and other uses; buyers usually secure these at lowest prices, and 
it is best to obtain bids from a number of different sources. As a rule, 
the larger the size of a sound, high-grade log, the higher the price it 
will bring. 


Tamber. 


Among lumber dealers there is a strong prejudice against farm lum- 
ber, due to the fact that it is commonly poorly manufactured and poorly 
oraded as compared with the lumber ‘cut in the larger stationary saw- 
mills. Most of the farm lumber is sawed in small portable mills with 
circular saws, and the work is paid for at so much a thousand board 
feet—usually $3.50 or $4. It is of course to the advantage of the sawyer 
to turn out as many thousand feet a day as the capacity of his mill will 
permit. Getting the best lumber out of a log requires considerable judg- 
ment and necessitates a frequent turning of the log, which materially 
reduces the daily output. It is probable that a good sawyer could, by 
taking care as to grades, save as much as $10 per day over what ordinary 
por table mill lumber is worth. Most of the larger plants which use lum- 
ber, therefore, get it from the big sawmills or from wholesalers who are 
able to supply well manufactured stock of specified grades in the amounts 
and at the times required. 

There are many establishments in the State which do, however, buy 
lumber from farmers, and even fairly high grade lumber. Usually this 
lumber is bought “log run” (No. 2 common and better) or No. 1 common 
and better. W oodworking companies usually buy sawed lumber on de- 
livery. Local lumber yards often prefer to buy standing timber “by 
the lot” or by “acreage,” either hauling the logs to a mill in town or 
sawing them out on the spot in a portable mill. In such deals there 
are apt to be no standard grade values, the lumber being purchased at 
prices reached in bargaining. 

Lumber is put to a great many different uses, each having different 
requirements which can not be stated to advantage in a bulletin of this 
size. It is necessary, however, to be thoroughly aware of such require- 
ments, so that as much as possible of the material can be sawed to fit 
them, and as little as possible rejected at the yard after being hauled. 
This applies both to grade and to size. Some plants want 1-inch lumber, 
others thicker material. Plants which require lumber only for such 
purposes as furniture, finish, ete., usually require only the higher grades. 
It is usually best, when possible, either to sell such companies in 
the log—observing, of course, the points regarding competitive bargain- 
ing already mentioned—or to haul the logs to some established mill 
accustomed to producing high grade lumber, and have them sawed out 
there. Where lower grades are purchased, as for example No. 2 com- 
mon and better, a good portable mill, operated by an experienced sawyer, 
may be secured, and the cull lumber rigidly graded out. By erading 
rigidly the farmer may avoid loss through the rejection of culls at the 
point of delivery. 

Much high evade lumber undoubtedly goes into the construction of 
farm buildings. The farmer should look on this as a distinet loss until 
he has proved to his own satisfaction that he could not get better vy: os 
from the logs or lumber either from local or from distant buyers. It 
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usually a distinct misuse of good material to put hard woods into seant- 
lings, rafters, ete. Softwoods are much preferable for these purposes, 
and as a rule only the lower grades are necessary, which, if the wood- 
lot itself does not supply enough, can almost always be bought at low 
prices from local dealers. Culls left in portable mill work can, of course, 
be used to advantage for such purposes, especially when of hemlock, 
pine, or other softwood. Some small mill operators make a business 
of buying up farm logs and selling the culls to farmers for about $17 
per thousand feet. 

The following figures, gathered at random from a few firms in the 
southern part of the State, show prices paid in 1914 for different species 
and grades of farm lumber delivered at the company’s yards: 


TABLE 2.—PRICES PAID FOR FARM LUMBER BY A FEW FIRMS IN SOUTH CENTRAL MICHIGAN, 1914. 


Qakj red and white: Late and 2nds) i ine limber, .4 +. veces cc evees sone acsa te arc danas eave cco; eee eae $37-39 
Oak. red and white. No: 1 common, Linch lumber vic «<icace cava vedsde os ss os anade cewaaa sadeuaaadeeee rent 28 
Oak, red and white, No. 2 common, 1 inch lumber............... 0... cece cece cc ceccceccceeceevececceeeees 23 
Oak, red and white, No. 1 common and better, 1 inch lumber............ 0.0... cee cee eee eee e eee neeeneeeunes 30 


(1} inch and 14 inch oak lumber, Ists and 2nds, $2 or $3 more). 
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Elm; 6ott, No.2) commonand better; Lanch lumbérsn.css 2:2 eeaccaacedccccts ativan sada aiweswalene ecesas eae 20 
Maple, hard, Ists and 2nds, 4 inch plank...................0.... 2000 ce cece eee ikea Ween asta eee 45 
Manle. Hardy Istsiaudl 2nds; o-os mel plank s...5 2 alvimeaieh.s.o6c0 10k eadiasiinga.l (Glemce meson Goes sea oe eee AG 
Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 3-33 inch plank. 2.0.0.0... 0. ccc ccc ccc cece cece eseeueeseestveeveuvaeees 25 
Maple, hard, No. 2 common and better, 4 inch plank. 2.0.0... cece cen centre ete te teneeenetes 32 
Maple, Hard) No; 2 commion, 2 1nch Olanles¢ we venisyy Hee calee acaolee ae oan hava mas oe ou sean eee >: kamen 20 
Maple, hard, No. 2 common and better, 1 inch lumber. ........00.000 000 ccc ccc cece cece eee eee ueaees 22 
Maple. ‘soft, Ists‘and 2nds; 2-35 inch plank. ¢.i60s silva ssc cee cwien ce awewedleecs seshededeceadactanssenreeal 25 
Maple, soft, No. 1 common, 3-33 inch plank.............. sherasayy Balen aOR ythlenes Men alee haa eee eee 20 
Maple, soft, No. 2 common and better, 1 inch lumber... 2.000.000 00 ccc cee cence eee eeeueeees 23 
Basswood, No. 2 common and better, 1 inch lumber. .........000.00. 0000 ccc cee ee ccc e eee e eee e ees 25-26 
Beech, No. 2 common:-and better, 1 inch lumber. cai cece des see eines w ccw ness eckvacvcecsicuueceasseuy is 16 
Black ash, No. 2 common and better, 1 inch lumber. .................0.00000000005- 23 
White pine, No. 2 common and better, 1 inch lumber... 0.02.00. 0000 ccc eee eee 25 
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Sawlogs 


Selling logs by the thousand board feet is a very desirable method, 
since by it may be avoided the errors usually incident to estimating and 
the uncertainties introduced in the sawing operation. The prices paid 
for logs of a given species depend on the size and quality of the logs, 
and are usually fixed by bargain. The farmer should protect himself 
by finding out what prices have been obtained by neighbors who have 
sold logs, and also by correspondence or interview with dealers in logs 
for other purposes than lumber, such as veneer, handles, ete. 

As a rule, there are no standard grades of logs, but the price is fixed 
on inspection by the purchaser. If possible, this should be done before 
delivery. Otherwise the seller is at the buyer’s mercy. 

The best prices are those paid for select walnut logs, oak and syea- 
more for quarter-sawing, cherry, etc. A moderate market has existed 
in the southern part of the State for export logs of hard maple, rock 
elm, oak, ete.; but this market is very limited at the present time. 
Maple logs for export have been bought at about $35 per thousand board 
feet, f. o. b. shipping point; especially fine maple and elm logs brought 
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as high as $40 per thousand. The minimum size of such logs is 24 
inches inside bark at the small end; and the requirements are about the 
same as for veneer logs—they must be sound and surface clear, but a 
slight crook is allowed. 

In the southern part of the State, high grade hard maple logs, 20 inches 
and more in diameter, often bring from 623 to $26, delivered at the mill. 
In 1914, some buyers paid for the common species, such as hard and 
soft maple, soft elm, and basswood, a fixed price of $20 per thousand 
board feet, delivered, for good logs, and $10 for poor logs. One such 
company paid from $20 to $25 per thousand for good white ash logs. 
Where the farmer has ash, oak, walnut, cherry, basswood, or especially 
good logs of hard maple and elm, it is decidedly advisable to consider 
the special uses for which such logs might be suitable before selling to 
sawmills. Veneer and handle companies are often able to pay con- 
siderably more for them than sawmills will,—often enough to make 
shipment profitable. There are certain defects which are apt to be 
overlooked and which unfit apparently good logs for the most paying use. 
White oak, for example, is apt to be wormy in some parts of the State, 
which spoils it for quarter sawing. Wormy logs can often be sold to 
advantage to vehicle manufacturers for wagon rims. 


Veneer 


Veneer logs must be sound, so that they can be held firmly at the ends 
in the machines. They must be at least 10 inches in diameter inside 
bark at the small end; and some companies specify minimum diameters 
of 12 or 14 inches. Often two grades are specified: No. 1 logs, which 
must be surface clear, straight, and with not over two knots; and No. 
2 logs, including all usable logs that fall below these specifications. In 
dealing with veneer companies at a distance the farmer should take 
pains to find out just what the minimum requirements are for logs of 
the second grade; otherwise he will be in danger of having his lower 
erade logs graded out and refused at the destination, which would in- 
volve either the complete loss of the logs or a payment of shipping 
charges in returning them. 

Standard log lengths, with a minimum of 8 feet, are usually required. 

Average prices paid for veneer logs by Michigan buyers in 1914 were 
as follows: 


TABLE 3.—VENEER LOG PRICES PER 1000 BOARD FEET, F. 0. B. MILL, 1914—MICHIGAN. 


Diameter at small end, inside bark. 
Species. Allleiaas 
10 to 14 | 17 inches | 18 to 24 25 to 28 29 to 34 | 35 inches 
inches | and under.| inches. inches, inches. and up. 
and up. 
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These were average prices. Sometimes dealers in veneer logs receive 
as high as $45 or #55, depending on size and quality, for mixed oak 
logs, but the dealers rarely pay more than the above prices for their 
material, Farmers favorably situated may be able to command better 
prices for large, sound, symmetrical logs. The veneer industry re- 
auires the highest class of logs and on an average pays a better price 
for such logs than other industries. An exception is high grade oak 
and syeamore logs for quarter-sawing, which may bring even higher 
prices. 

Nearly all the native species are used for veneer. Veneer from such 
woods as basswood and elm is used chiefly for the manufacture of 
boxes, erates, and other packages. The furniture and finishing indus- 
tries pay higher prices and use the high-class finishing woods, such as 
oak, walnut, and cherry. Several companies make both kinds of veneer. 


Hlandles 


The factories manufacturing wooden handles of various kinds are one 
of the very best markets for farm hardwoods. Hickory and ash bring 
the highest prices, but maple and beech furnish the greatest amount of 
raw material In 1911, according to reports received from Michigan 
handle manufacturers by the Forest Service, the following prices were 
paid for the rough materials (logs, bolts, and split’ billets). The pro- 
portion which each species formed of the total ent is also shown: 


TABLE 4.—SPECIES USED FOR HANDLES AND THEIR PRICES IN 1911. 


Value of 
Percent : + 
Species used for handles. of total es paket 
consumption. |! honed feat! 
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Undoubtedly other species, like basswood, cherry, applewood, ete., 
were used in small amounts, but these were not listed by the firms which 
reported, 

The form of raw material required by establishments manufacturing 
different kinds of handles naturally differs a great deal. Hickory, for 
example, goes into short and medium length handles, such as axe, pick, 
and hammer handles; ash is used for longer handles requiring greater 
stiffness, such as those for forks, hoes, and rakes. Broom handles take 
a large part of the maple and beech logs. Small tool handles are made 
of a variety of woods, some of them requiring special kinds; plane 
handles, for example, are made very largely of applewood. Where 
strength is a requisite, second-growth wood is often specified. Thus, in 
the manufacture of cant hooks and peaveys, second-growth maple and 
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rock elm are usually required, and the billets for the handles are, as a 
rule, split in order that no cross-grain may be left in them. Some beech 
is also used in making logging tools. 

Handle companies buy very largely in the log or bolt through buyers 
who get the material from farmers. Firms using hickory have to go to 
other States for the bulk of their raw material, since there is compara- 
tively little good hickory timber left in Michigan. Farmers owning good 
young stands containing considerable hickory can well afford to hold 
them and care for them in view of the. steadily decreasing supply and 
increasing demand. The same is true of thrifty, rapidly growing, young 
ash timber. For fork and hoe handles, the specifications often designate 
only second-growth ash. The requirements are high, and as a rule the 
smallest sizes taken are: length 4 feet and a few inches, diameter 6 
inches at the small end. The logs must be nearly straight, and with no 
knots or branches showing on the surface. 

Manufacturers of scythe snaths use elm and white ash, with some 
beech and maple for tholes. The elm is mostly rock elm, with some 
tough soft elm. The log requirements of one company were: diameter 
(small end) 12 to 30 inches, length 51% feet and up, logs to be straight 
and smooth. This company paid a good price for farm timber, on the 
stump, with the understanding that it must be good to be accepted. 
Top logs of inferior grade were left in the woods. 


Vehicles and vehicle parts 


Vehicle manufacturers draw the greater part of their supplies from 
the general lumber market; much of it—especially hickory and white 
oak—is supplied by southern jobbers in roughly shaped sawed products 
and split billets. Nevertheless, some yehicle makers draw largely from 
farm woodlots, and when this is the ease it usually constitutes one of 
the desirable markets for the farmer to investigate. Most of the ma- 
terial thus bought, however, is in the form of rough planks from portable 
mills. 

Some of the uses to which the various species are put in vehicle mak- 
ing are as follows: 

Rock elm—sleigh runners, sled beams, sled poles, eveners, single-trees, 
brake blocks, ete. 

Soft elm—wagon box bottom cleats, ete. 

Hard maple—wagon axles, plank for wagon and sled bodies and 
beams, bolsters. 

Soft maple—wagon box bottom cleats, ete. 

Oaks—gearings, sills, bed pieces. 

White oak—treaches, tongues, ete. 

Birch—hubs. 

Basswood—wagon box boards. 

White ash—wagon poles and bodies. 

Shagbark hickory—axles, single trees. 

Second-growth hickory—spokes. 

Whitewood (yellow poplar)—wagon bodies. 

White pine—wagon box bottoms. 

Norway pine—wagon box bottoms. 
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The grades demanded vary considerably, some firms taking Nee 3 com- 
mon and better, others only clear lumber. As a rule, planks are speci- 
fied, but some 1-inch lumber is also taken. 

The proportionate amounts taken by companies which used local 
rough products in 1911, and the prices paid for them are as follows, for 
a few of the native species: 


TABLE 5.—PRINCIPAL MICHIGAN WOODS USED IN VEHICLE MAKING AND THEIR PRICES, 1911. 
Percent 
Species. Of total Value per thousand 
consumption. board feet. 

Maple: 50.24 cbacccdnctéadccoumath deems siGdingetasee et ohnagadeces cs haeaadeneee 96 | $12 (logs) 

aOR Beware eres ota share gained SA a I IGE Otc aii. Uewaluacs eerie s hacer s 3 | 13-30 (logs and plank) 
ABI HIG», 0.4 Wisc vuisvediew sis weadere thus owee eaves Neews 604 attend ne < Oeiddeniesat wells 25-30 (logs) 

Elm, POO sis ce Yeas AUC aie GOAN DiS ey emiecrcee Comin an Theaters age anet eas 1 30 (plank) 
Hornbeam his ar aaK ies he Ae MY DIE ena wa utale mle Are ee mar n ee ier aks 30 (logs) 

WHS DING pais ccaissgaumh a Cone snecteats eieaw am oNeree mevacemeule ae henner aers 30 (plank) 


These prices are, of course, obsolete, and are only inserted to give a 
general idea of the values of the species by reference to the lists given on 
other pages of this bulletin. 

Vehicle manufacture affords a good market for hornbeam, which how- 
ever, is a small tree not commonly found of sufficient size to produce 
the 7 inch, 16 foot logs required. It is used for tongues for the “big 
wheels” used in logging in the northern part of the State and elsewhere. 
Blue beech (sometimes called hop hornbeam or water beech) is oceasion- 
ally bought, when of sufficient size, for making spokes, felloes, and other 
parts of heavy wagons. The common beech is also used for felloes. 


Cooperage 


Slack barrel cooperage offers a much larger market for Michigan wood- 
lot trees than tight barrel cooperage. Many different species are used 
for the former, but the latter takes only white oak, both for staves and 
headings. The following specifications published by a firm outside the 
State will serve to show what the requirements are, in general, for 
tight barrel stave and heading bolts. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR WHITE OAK STAVE BOLTS. 


All stave bolts to show a 3-inch heart face. 

White oak stave bolts to be made full 36 inches long, not over 6 inches 
from heart to sap, and not under 41% inches from heart to sap; to be 
made from sound green trees, not under 18 inches in diameter. Timber 
must be straight and all defects worked out. Knot, seed and worm holes, 
windshakes, splits, dead timber, peeks, and short bolts will be classed as 
culls. Bolts to be ricked close. All bolts must be barked. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR WHITE OAK TWEADING BOLTS. 


Bolts shall be full 22 inches long, and measure 10 inches from heart 
edge to outside of sap; to be not less than 10 inches across sap side. Bolts 
shall be ricked close. Knots, seed holes, wind shakes, splits, dead timber, 


Getting out barrel stave stock. Method of splitting the tree sections into ‘‘quartered” bolts. 


Barrel stave stock. 
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Bolts piled in woods, ready for hauling to the mill. 
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pecks, and short bolts will be classed as culls. Bolts with five to ten 
straight worm holes will be accepted. 

For slack barrel cooperage the specifications are similar, but not so 
severe. For example, the stave bolts do not have to be quartered, as they 
do for tight barrel cooperage, for which the staves must be straight 
grained. Cross grained or twisted grained bolts are acceptable for slack 
stave and heading manufacture, unless the defect is sufficient to weaken 
the product materially. Bolts containing sound knots, bird pecks, sap 
stain, and other minor defects, which would cause their rejection for 
tight barrel staves and headings, are accepted for slack cooperage. 

Slack cooperage establishments turn out large quantities of lime, 
cement, apple, potato, and other fruit and vegetable barrels, butter tubs, 
ete. In order of the amounts used the species made into staves in 1912* 
were pine, beech, elm, maple, birch, basswood, spruce, ash, oak, cotton- 
wood, tamarack, hemlock, and balsam fir. The species used for heading, 
also in order of amounts used, were pine, beech, basswood, maple, cotton- 
wood, elm, ash, birch, oak, hemlock, chestnut, sycamore. For hoops, the 
species used were elm (95 per cent), beech, ash, oak, maple, and bass- 
wood. Head linings—thin strips used to hold the heading in place— 
were mostly of elm, rock elm being preferred. 


Railroad Ties 


The demand for ties fluctuates considerably, but there are usually 
standard prices offered which are much the same for the different roads. 
Many different species are used, including white oak, walnut, and cherry. 
For these valuable species better prices can ordinarily be obtained for 
some other use; but when the logs are knotty and crooked no other 
use may be possible. The hearts of logs, which contain the lower grades 
of lumber, can often be utilized for this purpose, although it is question- 
able whether the value would not be greater in low grade lumber than 
in ties. 

Regular No. 1 ties are 8 feet long, 8 inches wide, and 6 inches thick. 
The ties used on the Lake Shore Railroad are 8'%4 feet long, 9 inches 
wide, and 7 inches thick. Switch ties are 7 by 9 inches in end dimensions 
and of different lengths. The requirements of the company and the 
prices paid should be ascertained before a sale is made or the timber is 
cut. The best prices are those paid for white oak ties, which are used 
by the railroad without preservative treatment, and ordinarily bring 
from 55 to 60 cents apiece when cut to standard specifications and de- 
livered along the right-of-way. “Treatment ties” are mostly of beech, 
birch, hard maple, and tamarack. Before using they are treated with 
a wood preservative. No. 1 treatment ties, hardwood, brought in 1914 
about 48 cents apiece; No. 2 ties, hardwood and tamarack, for use on 
side tracks, brought about 38 cents. 

Quantities of white cedar ties are bought by railroads in the northern 
part of the State. The Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association specifica- 
tions for 1912 require that “a standard tie shall be 6-inch face and wider, 
12 inches from small end, 6 inches thick and 8 feet long, sawed ends. Ties 
made different from these specifications shall be regarded as special 
contracts.” 


*“Wood-using Industries of Michigan,” by Hu Maxwell; 1912. Published by the State of Michigan 
in cooperation with the Forest Service. 
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Ties are either sawed or hewed. Hewing is wasteful, since a good 
deal of the best wood in the log, suitable for lumber, is chipped off, 
the amount of waste being greater, of course, with large than with 
small logs. Furthermore, tie hewing is a difficult job for an untrained 
axeman, and it is doubtful if farmers not already experienced would be 
wise in attempting it. Before deciding to have his logs sawed into 
ties the farmer should satisfy himself that the value in ties is at least 
as great as that in lumber. A good deal depends on the quality of the 
sawing. Logs of desirable species, well sawed into graded lumber, will 
undoubtedly bring better prices than if sawed into ties, although the 
log hearts may in some cases have a higher value as ties than as low 
grade lumber. For less desirable lumber species such as beech, on the 
other hand, ties at 48 cents apiece may afford the best possible use. 


Poles and Posts (white cedar) 


Of the native trees, white cedar (arborvitae) is the only one used ex- 
tensively for poles. This is a common swamp tree in the northern part 
of the State. It combines the qualities of durability, lightness, strength, 
and form, which are requisites of poles and posts. Fall and winter, 
when the swamps are frozen up, are the best seasons in which to cut 
cedar, The stumps should be cut high enough to avoid any pronounced 
crook. Peeling is most easily done in the spring, but it is better to do it 
in the winter to facilitate drying. Poles cut and peeled during the late 
fall and winter should be laid in a single layer on a pair of skids large 
enough to keep them well off the ground. By the first of May a large 
part of the moisture will have dried out, and the weight of the poles 
thus considerably reduced. The reduction in freight weight will more 
than equal the expense of holding, and in addition the poles will gain 
in strength and durability. Spring and early summer offer the best con- 
ditions for maximum seasoning in the shortest time, but checking dur- 
ing seasoning is greatest in poles cut during these seasons. It does not 
materially affect the strength of the poles, however, and can largely 
be prevented in the ways mentioned on page 3s. 

The standard specifications of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Associa- 
tion for 1912 may be summarized as follows: 

All posts and poles must be cut from live timber and peeled, and 
must be reasonably sound. In posts, “pipe rot’ and other rot defects 
that do not impair the strength for use in fences are allowed. In large 
poles a certain amount of butt rot is allowed, not exceeding 10 per cent 
of the area of the butt, provided it does not plainly impair the strength 
of the pole above ground. The tops of poles must be reasonably sound, 

Three classes of materials are recognized: ‘posts,’ 7 and 8 feet long; 
“large posts and small poles,” from 10 to 20 feet a by 4 or 5 inches 
top diameter; and “standard telegraph, telephone, and electric poles,” 
25 feet or longer, by 4 inches or more in top diameter. Some latitude 
is allowed in the size specifications: posts may be 2 inches less in 
leneth, and, if seasoned, 14 inch less in diameter; poles may be 1% inch 
short for each 5 feet in length, and 6 inches short for any length greater 
than 20 feet; and the top diameters of seasoned poles may be slightly 
less than specified—!4 inch less for 4 and 5 ineh poles, 44 inch for 6 
inch poles, and 1/10 inch for 7 inch poles. No such latitude in diameter 
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is allowed, however, for green, fresh-cut, or water-soaked material which 
must come up to, or exceed, the full diameter specifications. 

“Sweep” or crook, one way, is allowed, but must not exceed 4 inches 
for posts and for poles up to 16 feet long. For 18 and 20 foot poles a 
4 inch crook, one way, is allowed, and it may be measured from a point 
4 feet from the butt. For larger poles, a one way crook of 1 inch for 
every 5 feet in length is allowed, and it may be measured from a point 6 
feet from the butt. The crook is measured by tightly stretching a tape 
line from top to bottom or other specified point (4 or 6 feet from the 
butt) on the post or pole, on the side where the sweep is greatest, and 
then measuring the distance, at the point where it is greatest, between 
the tape and the pole. 

Poles must be reasonably sound and well proportioned for their length. 
Large, sound knots are allowed, if trimmed smooth. “Wind twist” is 
no defect unless very unsightly and exaggerated. 

Prices of cedar poles and posts vary, and should be learned im- 
mediately before the sale. 

Practically all the Michigan species are used for posts, the values of 
the different kinds depending on durability. Next to cedar, white 
oak is probably the most durable of the more common species. Where 
obtainable, black locust makes extremely durable posts; and black wal- 
nut, also, is a good post tree. But since these species are usually of 
much greater value for other uses, it is a mistake to use them for posts 
except as a means of utilizing rough or small material good for nothing 
else except fuel. The greatest consumption of posts cut from woodlots 
is on the farms themselves. Considered as a source of posts alone, a 
small, thrifty woodlot often proves a valuable adjunct to the farm. 


Small rough products 


In the northern part of Michigan the industries which draw their 
supplies wholly or partly from farm woodlots are much less numerous 
and less specialized than in the southern part of the State. The prices 
are lower, since the supply is greater, the demand less, and the length 
of railroad haul to the consumer so great as, in many cases, to impose 
prohibitive freight charges. The products used are apt to be in the form 
of relatively short bolts, though considerable quantities of logs are also 
taken. Among the industries which take quantities of rough products 
otherwise of small value are pulp mills, excelsior factories, wood- 
distillation plants, and lime kilns. The market is not, of course, limited 
to the northern part of the State. With the possible exception of wood 
distillation, these industries are represented also by firms in central or 
southern Michigan. One of the features of these markets is that they 
afford a means of disposing not only of small trees but also of large, 
straight, sound branches of big trees cut for other purposes. This is 
especially the case with hardwood trees, whose tops often afford large 
quantities of cordwood, salable for fuel and distillation, and some- 
times for excelsior and pulpwood. 

The importance of these markets to woodlot owners in northern 
Michigan lies in the fact that they present a source of income during 
the period in which the lands are being cleared and put on a productive 
basis; a period often of great financial hardship. Even when the farmer 
can get only the equivalent of day wages for his products these markets 
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are distinctly useful; and since wood can be cut often to better advantage 
in the winter than in the summer, a means of securing an income dur- 
ing the unproductive season and at the same time clearing the productive 
areas for cropping is presented. When the early struggle of clearing is 
over, however, the woodlot assumes the same importance to the farm 
that it has farther south,—for shelter from hot and cold winds, supply 
of fuel, posts, ete., for the farm, and eventually as the source of a re- 
current income from the sale of the products to specialized industries 
which may spring up in the vicinity or within a profitable shipping 
distance. 

Wood for pulp.—tindustries reporting the manufacture of wood pulp 
in Michigan have in the past specified only softwoods—spruce, balsam, 
hemlock, white pine, jack pine, tamarack,—to which may be added a 
little “poplar” or aspen. There is a likelihood that certain other hard- 
woods besides aspen will be used in the near future, as is now being 
done in many other States. Pulpwood dealers buy either unsplit bolts, 
by the cord, or logs, by the thousand board feet or cord. The wood is 
taken either peeled or unpeeled, some companies specifying one or the 
other, but many of them taking both at a difference of a dollar a cord in 
favor of peeled material. Bolts are bought in 4-foot lengths, with diam- 
eters at the small end of 4,5, or 6 inches. The cord is the standard cord 
of 128 cubic feet—a stack 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, with 
usually 3 or 4 extra inches in height to allow for settling. Logs may be 
8 or 16 feet long. 

Spruce is the most valuable of the pulpwoods, but the amount of 
spruce in Michigan is so small that it is doubtful whether it will figure 
to any extent in woodlot sales. At northern points prices of from $5 
to $6.50 per cord f. o. b. shipping point were offered for unpeeled spruce 
bolts in 1912, while spruce delivered at Detroit brought $9.85 per cord. 
Hemlock pulpwood sold for $3.50 rough and $4.50 peeled, balsam for $4 
or $5 rough, tamarack for from $3.25 to $4, and white pine for about 
$3.25 per cord. 

Eacelsior—Excelsior manufacturers buy chiefly basswood and aspen, 
or poplar. Some spruce, balsam, “whitewood” (yellow poplar), willow, 
and Balm of Gilead, is also bought, and often a little tamarack and 
birch is accepted, although these are inferior species for the purpose 
and are not wanted in any amount. The preferred species is basswood, 
which comprises about half the wood used for excelsior. For the northern 
farmer, however, it is in reference to aspen that the excelsior market is 
most important. Aspen (“popple” or “poplar”’) is a small tree which 
has sprung up in great quantities over cut and burned areas in the north. 
Twenty-five or thirty years after a fire the aspen is about large enough 
for excelsior bolts, although much more can be cut from stands 10 or 
15 years older. When farm lands contain stands of small, thrifty aspen 
not yet big enough for bolts, it is decidedly worth while to hold them 
for the comparatively short period necessary to give the trees value. 

Excelsior wood is bought in bolts 37 or 55 inches long, either peeled or 
unpeeled. Specifications usually require the bark to be removed “un- 
less otherwise agreed in writing.” Bolts from 4 to 8 inches in diameter 
are taken unsplit; from 8 to 12 inches in diameter they should be split 
in two; and when over 12 inches they should be split to the heart into 
pieces 6 to 8 inches wide on the bark side. Further requirements are 
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that the bolts be ‘cut from live timber, free from gnarls, doze, rot, and 
large knots....Bolts should be piled up in ranks with a space of about 
two feet between piles and on poles to keep them up from the ground 
until they are seasoned and ready to ship. <All culls and bolts under 4 
inches in diameter will be thrown out.”* 

Prices paid for 87 inch excelsior bolts in 1914, delivered to factories in 
Grand Rapids, were about as follows: 


Basswood (peeled), per cord ................ $5.50-$6.00 
Aspen: (peeled), per cord ..........0eeeeee0- 5.00 
Aspen (unpeeled), per cord ................. 4.00 


At Grand Rapids there is a limited market; for 36-inch bolts of soft 
elm, basswood, and soft maple for the manufacture of fiber “binder,” to 
be used in place of hair in plaster block making. These bolts must be 
between 8 and 36 inches in diameter, with solid centers to take the dogs 
of the lathe; pieces with “dozy” centers are culled out and rejected. 
The bolts may be limby, if the limbs are trimmed flush with the bark, 
but they must be straight and the ends must be square. Double heart 
is no defect. The bolts are bought from farmers or jobbers; and in 1914 
the prices offered, delivered at the factory, were $6 when the bolts 
were mainly soft elm, and from $5 to $5.50 when mainly basswood 
and soft maple. 

Wood for distillation Hardwood distillation for the manufacture 
of charcoal, wood alcohol, and acetates consumes a large amount of cord- 
wood of maple, beech, and birch, and offers a means of disposing of the 
top wood, small trees, and low grade logs left after disposing of the 
more valuable products. This material is taken with the bark on in 
lengths of 4 feet or 50 inches, and to minimum diameters of usually 3 
or 4 inches. The price paid per standard cord of distillation wood de- 
livered at the factory is in the neighborhood of $3 or $4. Most of 
the companies get their material largely from the cutover areas of the 
big lumber companies, and some of them require that the wood shall be 
“body-wood,” with only a small mixture of branches. Pieces over 6 
inches in diameter must be split in a manner generally similar to that 
described under “Excelsior.” 

Firewood.—Probably no other form of woodlot material has brought 
such large aggregate returns as firewood; and yet this is, in the majority 
of cases, the least paying use to which good log timber can be put. It 
offers, however, practically the only means of disposing of branch and 
top wood, defective logs and slabs, of some species throughout the State 
and of all species in some parts of the State. 

The best fuel wood is hickory; high prices are paid for it, but its 
promise for much more exacting and remunerative uses is so great that 
the farmer who has it in his woodlot should hesitate to sell for firewood 
any but the lowest grade timber and the refuse left in logging. This is 
also true of other woods, such as ash, oak, walnut, cherry, basswood, 
rock elm, and even thrifty second-growth hard maple, yellow birch, and 
soft elm. Beech is generally less valuable than most of the other species 
for many uses, and second growth and defective beech trees can often 
be cut from a woodlot and sold to advantage as cordwood. This 
affords a means of improving overstocked woodlots by thinning out the 
trees and giving the most desirable of them more light and growing 


*From printed specifications furnished by the Excelsior Wrapper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
tThe Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids; associated with the Michigan Gypsum Co. 
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space. Thinnings should not, however, be made so heavy as to admit a 
great deal of light into the woodlot, except when the soil is plentifully 
stocked with young trees which will shade the ground.* 

In selling fuel wood there are two units, both called “cords,” which 
are apt to be confused, with danger of loss to the seller. These are the 
“standard” cord and the “stove-wood” cord. Both are piles 8 feet long 
and 4 feet high, but the standard cord consists of 4 foot lengths, so that 
the pile is 4 feet wide; while the stove-wood cord consists of 16 inch 
lengths, so that the pile is 16 inches wide. The solid volume of a cord 
of stove-wood is thus only about a third that of a standard cord. Since 
the shorter the pieces, the less the amount of crookedness, a cord of stove- 
wood will actually contain a little more than one-third the yolume 
of a standard cord. Cords made up of thick pieces contain more wood 
than those of small pieces, while round sticks give a higher wood yolume 
than split ones of about the same size. Considerable maple and beech 
body wood is shipped from upper Michigan ports in 4 foot lengths, but in 
the southern part of the State stovewood lengths are more often under- 
stood in woodlot sales. 

The price of wood for fuel depends on its heating value, the rate at 
which it burns, and its abundance and availability. Compared with 
coal, the heating value of different species is about as follows: one ton of 
coal is equal to a standard cord of hickory, oak, beech, birch, hard maple, 
ash, elm, locust, or cherry; a cord and a half of sycamore or soft maple; 
and two cords of cedar, poplar, or basswood. The greater abundance of 
wood and the smaller population in the northern part of the State give 
it a somewhat lower value than in southern Michigan. 

Wholesale values for stove wood in some of the cities in the central 
and southern counties average from $2 to $2.50 per cord. Retail prices 
run from $3 to $3.75 per cord. By working up a direct market for his 
wood among town consumers the farmer can frequently better his sales 
by 50 cents or $1 a cord. 

Stove wood of beech, birch, and maple usually brings from $2.25 to 
$2.50 per cord, wholesale. The best second-growth oak and hickory 
often sells to dealers for no more than $2.50 per cord. Elm and other 
softer woods usually sell for from $2 to $2.25 per cord. Except where 
sawmills have accumulated slab-wood in excess of the demand, hard- 
wood slabs from portable mills can often be disposed of for from $2 to 
$2.25 per cord. 

Lime kilns and brick yards use a great deal of wood, which they buy 
in 4 foot lengths. They can use very low grade material, and since the 
shipment must often be for long distances, do not pay high prices for it. 
Low as the prices are, however, they may make it possible for farmers to 
clean up their clearings and make day wages in doing it. The prices are 
apt to be from $2 to $2.75 per cord of 4 foot lengths. 


CONDUCTING THE SALE. 


Timber may be sold either standing (“on the stump’) or felled and 
cut into logs, bolts, ties, or other products. Standing timber may be 
sold either by “the lot,” by “acreage,” or by “stumpage.” Selling by the 
lot or by acreage is the easiest method, but it presents the greatest like- 


*See U. S. Department of Agriculture farmer’s bulletin 711—‘‘The Care and Improvement of the 
Woodlot,’’ which can be obtained free of charge on application to the Forester, Washington, D. C. 
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lihood of the farmer losing a large part of the value of the timber. He 
is very apt to sell for what he thinks a “oood offer” without taking the 
trouble to find out for himself just how much of each species of tree the 
woodlot contains, and what the best market for it is. The buyer 
naturally pays as little as possible for it, and since he is experienced in 
sizing up timber he is much better prepared than the farmer to estimate 
at a glance the value of the woodlot. In some regions “acreage” prices 
of from $50 to $100, according to the amount, quality, and situation of 
the timber, are customarily offered by portable mill operators. The 
acreage price may be all that the stand is worth, and the buyer may be 
perfectly honest in computing for himself only a fair profit. On the 
other hand, if the buyer is unscrupulous the farmer who does not know 
his timber is at a very great disadvantage in this method of selling. 
Furthermore, much is usually to be gained if the farmer, instead of 
selling through a “middleman,” deals directly with the manufacturer for 
whatever materials he can, and sells the rest, in the log or by stumpage, 
to a local sawmill, wood yard, or other purchaser. 

Sales of stumpage (standing timber) are much preferable, since these 
mpalve an aciual estimate of the standing timber, which is paid for by 
the tree, or by estimated contents in board feet or other unit. The owner 
should protect himself by making his own estimate of the stand, in some 
such way as described on pp. 9 to 15. Having done so, and having 
found out for himself what values he can command for his rough 
products in different markets he is, of course, in a position to bargain 
with local buyers for a lump sum, on the basis either of acreage or of the 
entire lot. As a result of such an investigation he will often prefer to 
sell parts of his stand to a number of different dealers in specialized 
industries, such as veneer, handle, or woodenwiére manufacturers. 

In most cases, probably, the sale of eut products will be the most 
satisfactory method of all. Such sales are made either on delivery by 
the farmer of material cut by himself, or on the scale or tally of timber 
whieh is being cut in his woodlot by the buyer. In either case a unit 
price for each species and form of material is agreed upon in advance. 
When logs are sold the unit is the thousand feet, board measure, scaled 
according to a specified log rule. The Doyle and the Seribner rules are 
those most used, and of these the Scribner is preferable, since it gives 
more accurate results with the smaller logs. These rules are given on 
pp. dl and 32. To protect himself the farmer should check all sealing, 
and an understanding as to deduction for defects should be reached in 
advance of cutting. This is discussed on p. 33 under the heading of 
“Scaling.” In selling to portable mill operators a good basis is the 
thousand feet of lumber, actually sawed out at the mill. 

The sale on delivery of timber cut by the farmer himself has a great 
deal to recommend it. The farmer pays the cost of cutting and delivery, 
and the prices he receives should therefore be greater by the amount of 
the labor cost, often a considerable item. Since woods work can be done 
in the winter and at odd times when the regular farm work is not 
pressing and teams and men otherwise idle can be used, the difference 
in price to be realized may be considered a clear gain. By doing his 
own cutting the farmer may also conduct it in such a way as to im- 
prove the condition of his woodlot, a matter in which the contractor or 
sawmill employee would have no interest. 
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Contracting for the sale 


IiXven in small sales, it is always best to put the agreements into writ- 
ing. In this way a great deal of disagreement and financial loss may 
be avoided. In making the contract the seller must have fully in mind 
the terms of the sale; and the contract may eall to the farmer’s atten- 
tion important details which would otherwise have been overlooked. The 
essential conditions of a complete contract relate to (I) description 
and location of the timber, (II) price and manner of payment, (II1) 
conditions of cutting and removal, and (IV) title and means of settling 
disputes. Under the third heading comes the duration of the contract, 
the size and character of the timber to be cut, and the method of mark- 
ing to designate it, method of scaling, designation of what material is 
to be considered merchantable and must be removed from the woods (to 
prevent the leaving of any more low grade or refuse stuff than necessary 
or desirable), and protection against injury to any trees left standing. 

The contract should prescribe the estimated amount of timber to be 
sold, and its condition, whether living or dead or both. It should specify 
the unit of sale—1,000 board feet of logs or lumber, cords, ties, poles, 
ete..—and the amount to be paid, per unit, for each species of timber 
sold. Such items as the kind of log rule to be used, and the size of the 
cord (16-inch or 4-foot lengths, etc.,) should be clearly designated, and 
the time at which the payment shall be made, should also be entered. 
The contract should give the amount to be allowed for trimming log 
ends, in excess of which the logs are to be scaled as though a foot 
longer. If the timber to be sold is to be marked, the contract should 
prohibit the removal of unmarked timber. If only the trees above a cer- 
tain diameter are to be sold, this diameter should be specified, as well 
as the height at which it is to be measured, as “1 foot above the ground” 
or “at breast height (414 feet).” Low cut stumps and close utilization 
into the top should be required, together with the exercise of due care 
on the part of the purchaser to prevent fire from spreading. A provision 
retaining title to all timber covered by the agreement should be included. 

Other clauses which might be included are those requiring that the 
timber shall be scaled in the presence of the seller or his authorized 
agent; that log lengths shall be varied so as best to utilize the timber ; 
that unmarked trees, if cut, shall be paid for at double the stated price ; 
that tops left in logging shall remain on the tract for the use of the 
seller (or, if desired, shall be utilized by the purchaser). In selling by 
lump sums the provisions relating to scaling and unit prices may, of 
course, be omitted, but not the total amount to be paid. It is assumed 
that the farmer will precede any lump sum sale by a careful estimate of 
his stand and an inquiry as to the price, on the stump, which he should 
receive for each kind of product; with this knowledge he will be pre- 
pared to sell “by acreage” or “by the lot.” 

A sample contract for woodlot sales is contained in U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture farmer’s bulletin 715, “Measuring and Marketing Wood- 
lot Products,” which can be secured free of charge on application to the 
Forester, Forest Service, Washington, D.C, 
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Scaling the logs 


“Scaling” logs means determining their approximate contents in 
iumber by measuring them and applying volume figures already worked 
out. Tables containing these figures are called log rules, and the two in 
most common use are the Scribner and the Doyle log rules. The Seribner 
is undoubtedly the better rule for woodlot use, since it gives a fairer scale 
to the small logs. These rules are given in Tables 6 and 7. 


TABLE 6.—SCRIBNER LOG RULE. 


Length of log, in feet. 


Diameter inside bark, 


small end of log. 
6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
Inches. Contents in board feet. 
Gre aanouereMitecaaamieas de 4 7 10 14 16 18 21 24 
emeria thee eitars. ives dante 6 10 14 18 22 24 28 30 
iS Nel Piet ered te ators ciate 10 13 17 23 28 32 36 40 
A) Stayin ete attciesyana tapas Stcce eyiustnrers 14 19 25 30 a0 42 48 54 
LOM tenet otal 19 | 26 33 38 45 54 62 70 
Ul eeetsers sere te ah cede snciee 24 32 41 48 56 64 72 80 
Ne eberetarererajcvererisvevesacerele e.avay asc 30 39 49 59 69 79 88 98 
1 BS Sa oe 36 49 61 io 85 97 109 122 
ani Gistarrnrsniia cieeiete char 43 58 72 86 100 114 129 143 
We aa doicttamtn terete cree eicts 53 (fl 89 | 107 125 142 160 178 
AG ere ta cxok achiciceaevn ety arene ie secs Wares 79 99 119 139 159 178 198 
SL Meer Pe icmeers crete pees eee | Caen aye a octen| 93 116 13 162 185 208 232 
HSSeeMecati ists axecr suas sheen crestor || eset sens tose 106 13 160 187 213 240 267 
HOR A eticeseie aes clarence s 120 150 180 210 240 270 300 
72 Ne Aree oS Pe | oer ee | 140 175 210 245 280 315 350 
Daman tr sare sere e mee ee main Rtecntere ere 152 190 228 266 304 342 380 
7p Cag tae eee See | Pe rh TONE aS 167 209 251 292 334 376 418 
DIRS, Seer oc ised rena eer heary iron eal Lester 188 235 283 330 377 424 470 
Vd, eae Ade eae Tea arr nn res ae | 202 252 303, non 404 454 505 
POM yclcie serra e re oiatctorse eieie |G mreeleeiterss: 230 287 344 401 459 516 573 
er erent oe eater re) (crete haace ous 250 313 BY fs} 39 500 562 625 
Uf Ot de AR ee ape eee 274 342 411 479 548 616 684 
Ome ae eee as ee |e Bane. Bl 290 363 436 509 582 654 728 
DALE Taree gine rere earener | eer ee ia 305 381 457 533 609 685 761 
BO aaah ear Ae he eae ste cmn| ae ieeaye ee: 329 411 493 575 657 739 821 
Ole cea ascnec aacamedemercn she eeehee a 355 444 532 622 710 799 888 
3 PAA RS aT ee ero edl ine ne 368 460 552 644 736 828 920 
Dchtihayeciarciteie Conenicbis otis [amet ee 392 490 588 686 784 882 980 
a Ana IER ire coal eerie a aes 400 500 600 700 800 900 1,000 
DOM ade eal see cee | 438 547 657 766 876 985 1,095 
OMe ee eee ee nani aca eed Idee 462 AY WA 692 807 923 1,038 1,152 
Se Mey eee teh sesso | s akon 515 644 wie, 901 1,029 1,158 1,287 
SB teasers see irenrlann iota |anaetece ts | 535 669 801 934 1,068 1,201 1,335 
CO erent siete aeereiteis eels er lisa ae ae 560 700 840 980 1,120 1,260 1,400 
OS AN onsets es So reraia Sais w (tona.> @ mG dichecs | 602 752 903, 1,053 1,204 1,354 1,505 
AEA aetenninne es oe linia a tad 636 795 954 1,113 L272: 1,431 1,590 
CL Aacteee ae orl ee ae eT 672 840 1,007 | ei 1,343 1,511 1,679 
(BES a ae eR oe a a 698 872 1,046 | 1,222 1,396 yal 1,745 
BAN eretane coche arcratans canal tey [elastin chanancbeirs 740 925 1,110 1,295 1,480 1,665 1,850 
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TABLE 7.—DOYLE LOG ence 


Length of log, in feet. 
Diameter inside bark, 
small end of log. | 
6 8 | 10 | 12 | u | 16 | 18 | 20 
Inches. Contents in board feet. 

(Ge tele, sakearenosineyans 1.5 2.0 aro B60, 7 at) 4 4.5 5.0 
| PTET Ee ea 3.4 4.5 5.6 6.8 7.9 9 10.1 1 ia ess | 
Badck ite ginerintisebisd sack 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
WB ac ccctgnegsicct Giri a cat a nr 9 12 16 19 22 25 28 31 
MM Sc Guenved teas 4 aon eae 13 18 22 27 31 36 40 45 
EVR res devanahiaatts 18 24 EH 37 43 49 fia) 61 
Dic irsnaerurens chee aunt 24 32 40 48 56 64 72 80 
lee. tke bine dwertea x sere 30 40) 51 61 71 81 91 101 
Dee eos ethan week incest Ack 37 50 62 75 87 100 112 125 
Eg ewe bw pas oo + = eae 45 60 76 91 106 121 136 151 
Ds ¢ai4 on bei wea eaa elo 54 72 90 108 126 144 162 180 
LBiates Vee Palen ho 054 ex Seas 63 S4 106 127 148 169 190, 211 
|: rr errr aire te a 73 98 122 147 171 196 220 245 
LO: dete tteaa vidoes bead 8s | S4 112 141 169 197 225 253 281 
i Ce ove a eA ale wear eiaee S | 96 128 160 192 224 256 288 320 
2 | EE eee eae 108 144 181 217 253 289 325 361 
AV ish <ca\deasieee sarees 121 162 202 243 283 324 364 405 
VS ee eee Te er Cera ee 135 180 226 271 316 361 406 451 
Pisce tas aus eine Oe HES © 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 500 
Bs scevasieepe peers sent wee 165 220 276 331 386 441 496 551 
MUNG certdl pete tener eve. 181 242 302 363. 423 484 544 605 
Di Ce edad eaves ere eeN Sad s 198 264 331 397 463 529 595 661 
BO bi be tet hae oh ak ee 216 288 360 432 504 576 648 720 
MU Gkeennk KEECwHER SEB E EES 234 312 391 469 547 625 703 781 
BD cs 5 BG) ch s.c-ta pure mncreei Seaud hart 253 338 422 507 591 676 760 845 
ly can cas etal Ree eed 273 364 456 547 638 729 820 911 
bis eaiacVerbVistuabeeLeene 294 392 490 588 686 784 882 980 
es hs Pete Lake eee wee et ekd 315 420 526 631 736 S41 946 1,051 
Pade thsi sn ee Vids FEET aed 3a7 450 562 675 787 900, 1,012 1,125 
Os 5 Sb.5 5p bine LR 360 480 601 721 841 961 1,081 1,201 
1 gO net eee a a 384 Oke 640 768 896 1,024 1,152 1,280 
OCU cava hi ccaaeitoriaian 408 544 681 817 953 1,089 1.225 1,361 
iG isu ay 0p 2 eee aes 433 578 i22 867 1,011 1,156 1,300 1,445 
Mechs iiaus ea kuteanaanvese 459 612 766 919 1,072 1,225 1,378 nap i| 
Aste bhi tance y hima 486 648 810 972 1,134 1,296 1,458 1,620 
WN 2.3 trick 824 44 SR Ee 513 684 $56 1,027 1,198 1,369 1,540 Aw 
aan erates dale Wace oe 541 722 902 1,083 1,263 1,444 1,624 1,805 
WE Neves is eoCua ea eaes 570 760 951 1,141 1,33 Hei 1 ay | 1,901 
Se ee or er ere: 600 800 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,600 1,800 2,000 


The ordinary way of using these rules is by means of “scale sticks,” 
which are thin strips of hickory, with the log velumes in board feet 
corresponding to different lengths of log burned into the two sides of 
the stick. In sealing, the stick is laid across the average diameter of 
the log at its small end inside the bark, and the figure nearest the bark 
which corresponds to the estimated or measured log length is the con- 
tents in board feet according to the particular rule used. Scale sticks 
for either the Scribner or the Doyle rule ean be purchased for $1.50 
or $2. 

While the use of scale sticks makes it possible to read off the volumes 
directly and thus save some time in scaling, it is by no means necessary 
to have one. It is a simple matter to measure the average inside bark 
diameter with an ordinary rule, and refer to the tables here given for 
the corresponding volume, In measuring the diameters, fractions of an 
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inch should be disregarded; for example, if the actual diameter is 7 
inches, the volume used should be that of a 7-inch log. The length of 
the log can be measured conveniently by means of a stick 8 feet. long, 
marked at every foot or two. Logs should be cut about 3 inches longer 
than the specified length, so that nite rough end may be trimmed at the 
mill. Three inches is as much as is necessary for this; larger amounts 
constitute a direct waste. 

The volume of each log should be immediately entered in a notebook, 
together with the species, and the log should be marked with a lumber 
crayon to avoid danger of rescaling it. A convenient way to record the 
volumes is to put them in columns under the name of the species. Tt 
is a good plan to number the logs with the lumber crayon as they are 
scaled, and to record the same number opposite the respective volumes 
in the notebook. This makes it possible, in case of dispute, to go back 
to any individual log for the purpose of remeasurement. 


“Scaling out” defects 


Log rules are made for sound logs and do not take into account de- 
fects; consequently the amount of defect must be estimated and deducted 
from the full scale. When the defect is rot or hollow at the center of 
the log it may be “scaled out” either (1) by giving the log a volume corre- 
sponding to that of a log an inch or more smaller or a foot or two 
shorter, the amount to be gauged by the estimated amount of the defect ; 
or (2) by deducting from the. full scale the amount of board feet which 
would be contained in a board as long as the log and a little wider and 
thicker than the defect. Where the-log is hollow or badly rotten at the 
heart, as is apt to be the case in old basswood trees, the defect may be 
scaled as though it were a small log, and the volume then subtracted 
from the full scale of the log. When the heart is sound but the sapwood 
is rotten or badly checked, only the heart should be scaled. 

Crooked logs cut out a large per cent of short and bark-edged pieces 
of very little value, and it is necessary to deduct from the full scale the 
amount which in the opinion of the scaler would be lost in cutting. The 
scaler should sight along a curved log, noting where the saw will square 
it sufficiently to cut boards on both sides affected by the curve. Curve is 
much more serious in short than in long logs. In crooked logs 16 feet 
or more in length, little need be deducted from the full scale, since most of 
the shorter boards manufactured will still be long enough for sale. 


Shipping by railroad 


The two essentials in determining the cost of shipping woodlot 
products are the rate per 100 pounds to the destination and the weight 
of the materials to be shipped. The shipping charge, as for any other 
farm product, is simply the rate multiplied by the number of 100 pounds 
in the weight. Freight rates on wood products are low; since different 
roads have different rates, and these are not strictly uniform according 
to distance, they should be ascertained in advance of the sale from the 
local freight agent. At the same time the minimum carload weight 
to which the rate applies should be ascertained. The minimum weight 
usually exceeds 30,000 pounds and is sometimes as great as 60,000 
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pounds. Less than carload lots can, of course, be shipped, but at a greater 
expense per 100 pounds. When one farmer has less than a carload to 
sell, two or more may combine in order to take advantage of the lower 
rate. Freight rates over two or more lines are higher than when the 
same distance is covered by only one railroad. Such combined rates 
can be worked out and other information secured on inquiry of freight 
agents. The approximate weights per 1000 board feet of lumber and 
logs, and per cord of bolts, for different species of trees are shown in 
table 8. Table 9 gives the weight per stack of green and air-dry bolts 
of different species and different lengths. The advantage of shipping 
air-dried material is at once apparent. Not all the native species are 
eiven in the table, but their weight may be quite closely estimated by 
comparison with some of the others. For instance, the weight of aspen 
would be about the same as that of cottonwood, that of soft maple 
about the same as that of cherry, etc. The figures in these tables are not 
given as weights adopted by any railroad company, but only as average 
weights upon which the timber owner may base his preliminary estimates 
of the cost of shipping. 


TABLE 8.—WEIGHTS OF VARIOUS WOODLOT PRODUCTS. 


| 
ad foe 000 Logs per 1,000 board feet log scale. Doyle rule. 
| Cordwood, bolts, 
; ; ; ; : _ ,. | butts, ete., 90 cu. ft. 
Diameter inside Diameter inside Diameter inside | per cord. 
Species. 1 inch thick. bark at smal! end, bark at small end, | bark at small end, 
12 inches. 18 inches 24 inches. | 
| 
| 
| Green. | Air Dry. Green. Dry. Green. Dry. Green. | Dry. | Green. Dry. 
| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Ash, white... .. | 4,000 3,500 11,100 9,700 7,700 6,800 6, 600 5,700 | 4,300 | 8,800 
Basswood..... 3,400 2,100 9,500 5,900 6,600 4,100 5,600 3,500 3,700 2,300 
BGSGi iaissci 4s | 4,600 3,600 12,700 10,100 8,900 7,000 7,500 6,000 5,000 3,900 
Birch, yellow. . | 4,800 3,700 13,200 10,300 9,200 7,200 7,800 6,100 5,100 4,000 
Cherry, black..) 3,800 3,000 10,500 8,300 7,300 5,800 6,200 4,900 4,100 3,200 
Chestnut. ..... 4,600 2,500 12,600 7,000 8,800 4,900 7,500 4,100 4,900 2,700 
Cottonwood... 3,600 2,200 10,700 6,300 7,500 4,400 6,300 3,700 4,200 2,500 
Elm, soft...... | 4,000 2,900 11,200 §,000 7,800 5,600 6,600 4,700 4,400 3,100 
Elm, rock..... | 4,600 3,500 12,600 9,200 8,800 6,400 7,500 5,500 | 4,900 3,600 
Gum, red...... 3,900 2,800 | 10,700 7,800 7,500 5,500 6,300 4,600 4,200 3,100 
Hickory....... | 5,200 4,300 14,700 11,900 10,300 8,300 8,700 7,000 5,700 4,600 
Locust, black...) 4,800 4,100 13,300 11,400 9,300 7.900 7,900 6,700 5,200 4,400 
Maple, sugar..| 4,700 3,600 12,900 10,000 9,000 | 7,000) 7,600 | 5,900 5.000 3,900 
Maple, red. ... | 4,300 3,000 11,900 8,200 8,300 5,700 7,100 4,900 | 4,700 3,200 
| 
Maple, silver.... 3,800 2,800 10,500 7,800 7,300 | 5,400 | 6,200 | 4,600 4,100 3,000 
Oak, rede ce. 5,400 3,600 14,800 10,100 10,300 7,000 8,800 6,000 | 5,800 3,900 
Oak, white....| 5,200 4,000 14,400 11,000 10,000 7,700 8,500 6,500 5,600 4,300 
Sycamore...... 4,300 3,000 12,000 8,300 8,400 5,800 7,100 4,900 | 4,700 3,200 
Yellow poplar. . | 3,200 2,400 8,800 6,500 6,100 4,500 5,200 3,900 3,400 2,500 
Tupelo........ 5,500 3,000 15,100 8,400 10,500 5,900 8,900 5,000 | 5,900 3,300 
Walnut....... | 4,300 3,000 11,900 8,200 §,300 5,700 7,100 4,900 4,700 3,200 
Willow..<.- +5. 4,500 2,100 11,800 5,900 8,200 | 4,100} 7,000} 3,500 4,600 2,300 
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TABLE 9.—WEIGHTS PER STACK OF BOLTS, GREEN AND DRY, OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS AND 
DIAMETERS AND DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 
Length of bolt—feet. 
Dia- eed 
meter. cuett 
Graci 23 3 33 4 4} 5 53 6 ia 
—— (§ cord).|(} eord).|($ cord). (1 cord).|(1} cords). (14 eords).|(1$ cords).|(1} cords). 
Inches. Weight per stack—pounds. Pounds. 
| 
Ash, white: 
6 2,600 | 3,200} 3,700 | 4,200 4,800 5,300 5,800 6,300 
Green.......... 9 2,800 | 3,300} 3,900 | 4,400 5,000 5,500 6,100 6,600 48.1 
12 | 2,900} 3,400 | 4,000 | 4,600 5,100 5,700 6,300 6,900 
6 2,300 | 2,800 | 38,200} 3,700 4,200 4,600 5,100 5,600 
AIIONV egestas 9 2,400 | 2,900 | 3,400 | 3,900 4,400 4,800 5,300 5,800 42.1 
12 2,500 | 3,000} 38,500 | 4,000 ! 4,500 5,000 5,500 6,000 
Basswood: 
6 2,300 } 2,700] 38,200] 3,600 4,100 4,500 5,000 5,500 
(Greens vee: | 9 2,400 | 2,800] 3,300] 3,800 4,300 | 4,700 5,200 5,700 41.3 
12 2,500 2,900 3,400 3,900 4,400 4,900 5,400 5,900 
6 1,400 1,700 | 2,000 | 2,300 2,600 | 2,800 3,100 3,400 
Air dry......... 9 1,500 1,800 | 2,100 | 2,400 2,700 | 3,000 3,300 3,600 | + 25.8 
12 1,500 1,800; 2,100 | 2,500 2,800 3,100 3,400 3,700 | 
Cottonwood: ; 
6 2,600 | 3,100} 3,600 |} 4,100 4,600 5,100 5,600 6,100 
Green.......... 9 2.700 3,200 3,700 4,300 4,800 5,300 | 5,900 6,400 46.5 
12 2,800 3,300 3,900 4,400 5,000 5,500 6,100 6,600 
6 1,500 1,800 | 2,100} 2,400 2,700 3,000 3,300 3,600 
Air dry......... 9 1,600 1,900 2,200 2,500 2,800 3,100 3,500 3,800 27.3 
12 1,600 1,900 | 2,300} 2,600 2,900 | 3,200 3,600 3,900 
Elm, rock and i 
white: 6 | 2,700 | 38,200] 3,700] 4,300 4,800 5,300 5,900 6,400 
Green.......... 9 2,800 | 3,400] 38,900] 4,500 5,000 | 5, 600 6,100 6,700 48.6 
12 2,900 3,500) 4,000} 4,600 5,200 5,800 6,300 6,900 
6 1,900 | 2,300} 2,700] 3,000 3,400 3,800 4,200 4,600 
AimOry de... : 9 2,000 | 2,400) 2,800] 3,200 3,600 4,000 4,400 4,800 34.6 
12 | 2,100} 2,500] 2,900! 3,300 3,700 4,100 4,500 4,900 
Hickory, shagbark: | 
6 | 3,500 | 4,200} 4,900] 5,600 6,300 7,000 7,700 8,400 \ 
Greeny .53. cos: 9 3,700 | 4,400 5,100 5,900 6,600 7,300 8,100 8,800 63.8 
12 3,800 | 4,500 | 5,300} 6,100 6,800 7,600 8,300 9,100 
6 | 2,800 3,400} 4,000} 4,500 5,100 5,700 6, 200 6,800 
Riniditys oanes a: 9 3,000 | 3,600 | 4,100 | 4,700 5,300 5,900 6,500 7,100 §1.5 
12; 3,100 38,700} 4,300} 4,900 5,500 6,100 6,700 7,300 
| } 
Stacks are 4 feet high by 8 feet long, made up of bolts of different. sizes. Solts 


4 feet long make a standard cord, while shorter lengths make “short cords,” and longer 
lengths a cord and over. 
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Tables 10 and 11 give the approximate cost per 1000 board feet of 
shipping green and air dry logs and lumber, respectively, to distances 
such that the freight rates per 100 Ibs. are from 2 to 10 cents. 


TABLE 10.—COST OF SHIPPING GREEN AND AIR DRY LOGS, PER THOUSAND BOARD FEET (DOYLE 
SCALE), WITH RATES OF FROM 2 TO 10 CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


(Costs given are for logs measuring 18 inches in diameter at the small end. 
24-inch logs subtract 15 per cent of the costs given. 


Weights used are those shown in Table 8.) 


Rate in cents per hundred pounds. 


For 12-inch logs add 40 per cent, and for 


Species. 2; 3. 4. | i. | 6. | ve | 8. | 9. | 10. 
Cost of shipping per 1,000 board feet. 
aut Green....... $1.54 | $2.31 | $3.06] $3.85 | $4.62] $5.39 | $6.16] $6.93 $7.70 
Patt Gp ar Tene Sa aes Air dry... .. 1.36 2.04 399 3.40 4.08 4.75 5.44 6.12 6.80 
B i Green....... 1.32 1.98| 2.64] 3.30] 3.96] 4.62 5.28 | 5.94 6.60 
BEST OOW site reeere ATE Ut ve cn ds 82 1.29 1.64 2.05 | 2.46] 2.87 3.28 3.69 4.10 
Beec! Green....... 1.78| 2.67| 3.56) 4.45| 5.34] 6.23) 7.12] 8.01 8.90 
ater beara ame ed Air dry...... 1.40| 2.10] 2.80] 3.50] 4.20 90 | 5.60] 6.30 7.00 
Birch, yell Green....... 1.84 2.76} 3.68| 4.60) 5.52 6.44 7.36 | 8.28 9.20 
MDF Pee rier a3 38 Air dry...... 1.44| 2.16) 2.88] 3.60] 4.32] 5.04] 5.76] 6.48 7.20 
Chewy, blast Green. ...... 1.46 2.19 2.92 3.65 | 38 5.11 5.84 6.57 7.30 
See a ee \ Air dry..... 1.16 1.74 2.32 290 3.48 4.06 | 4.64 5.22 5.80 
Cott ud Green...... 1.50; 2.25} 3.00| 3.75] 4.50 5.25 6.00 | 6.75 7.50 
SEY ae retest Airdry..... 88 1.99 1.76 | 2.20] 2.64 3.08 | 3.52} 3.96 4.40 
El Green....... 1.66} 2.49] 3.82] 4.15] 4.98] 65.81 6.64 7.47 8.30 
St PS Se ee Air dry......| 1.20 1.80] 2.40) 3.00] 3.60 4.90} 4.80] 5.40 6.00 
Hickory { Green....... 2.06] 3.09) 4.12] 5.15 fis | 7,91 8.24 | 9.27 10.30 
BOS ORY = snes a3 = aiL Airdry.... 1.66 2.49 BEBE: 4.15 4.98 5.81 6.64 7.47 8.30 
Wesale, au be Green....... 1.80 2.70 3.60 4.50 5.40 6.30 7.20 8.10 9.00 
aple, sugar.....-.--) Airdry......} 1.40] 2.10] 2.80] 3.50] 4.20] 4.90] 5.60 6.30 7.00 
fa. ces Green....... 2.06] 3.09] 4.12] 5.15 6.18] 7.21 8.24] 9.97 10.30 
eer KE) Rete disuse Air dry...... 1.40) 2.10 2.80} 3.50 4.90 | 4.90 5.60 6.30 7.00 
Dak white Green....... 2.00! 3.00] 4.00} 5.00] 6.00] 7.00} 8.00) 9.00 10.00 
BN WHILE y wa veens Airdry......| 1.54] 2.3 3.08 | 3.85 | 4.62] 5.39) 6.16} 6.93 7.70 
Svee (Green....... 1.68| 2.52] 3.36] 4.20] 5.04] 5.88 6.72) 7.56 8.40 
Ry CSTE Giirie tap rao Air dry...... 1.16 1.74 PES 2.90 3.48 4.06 4.64 5.22 5.80 
Yell , Green....... 1.22] 1.83] 2.44 | 05 | 3.66| 4.27] 4.88 | 5.49 6.10 
Pee Popes Mir dry...... 90 1.35 1.80 2.25 2.70 3.15 3.60 | 4.05 4.50 
, Green...... 1.66| 2.49] 3.32) 4.15 1.98 5.81 6.64 | 7.47 8 30 
Walnut..........----) Airdry......) 114] 1.71] 2.28] 2.85] 3.42 g9| 4.56| 5.13 | 5.70 
| 
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TABLE 11.—COST OF SHIPPING GREEN AND AIR-DRY 1-INCH LUMBER, PER THOUSAND BOARD 
FEET, WITH RATES OF FROM 2 TO 10 CENTS PER HUNDRED POUNDS. ; 


Weights used are those shown in Table 8, columns 1 and 2. 


Rate in cents per hundred pounds. 
Species. 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6. | is | 8. | 9. | 10. 
Cost of shipping per 1,000 board fect. 
ies Green....... 30.80 | $1.20] $1.60] $2.00} $2.40] $2.80] $3.20] $3.60| $4.00 
SLAs egBibe So RRaS acing Air dry...... ‘70| 1.05} 1.40| 1.75 | 2.10] 2.45] 2.80] 3.15 3.50 
| 
Green....... 68 | 1.02] 1.3 1.70} 2.04] 2.38] 2.72] 3.06 3.40 
Basswood. .......... \ Air dry...... 42 63 84 1.05 1.26} 1.47] ~ 1.68 1.89 2.10 
Beech Green....... 92| 1.38} 1.84] 2.30] 2.76] 3.22] 3.68] 4.14 4.60 
pocorn os Air dry...... "72! 41.08] 1.44] 1.80| 2.16| 2.52] 2.88| 3.24 3.60 
: _ {Green....... 96] 1.44] 1.92| 2.40] 2.88] 3.36] 3.84] 4.32 4.80 
a PAI, oa m4 | var} 148] 185] 2:22] 2559) 2/96] 3.33| 3:70 
ate cee Green....... 76| 1.14] 1.52| 1.90] 2.28] 2.66] 3.04] 3.42 3.80 
Cherry, black........ Air diy. ‘eo | [90| 1.20) 1.50] 1.80} 210! 2.40] 2.70] 3.00 
Green....... -72| 1.08] 1.44] 1.80] 2.16] 2.52] 2.88] 3.24 3.60 
Cottonwood. ........ Airdry...... 44 “66 ‘sg | 1.10] 1.32 54/ 1.76| 1.98; 2.20 
Elm Green....... 36} 1.29] 1.72| 2.15| 2.58! 3.01] 3.44] 3.87 4.30 
Pea aes Air dry...... “62 ‘93 | 1.24] 1.55] 1.86] 2.17 | 2.48] 2.79 3.10° 
Si Green....... 1.04] 1.56] 2.08] 2.60] 3.12] 3.64] 4.16] 4.68 5.20 
Hickory............. Air dry...... 86 1.29 1.72| 2.15] 2.58] 3.01 3.44 |. 3.87 4.30 
Green....... 94| 1.41] 1.88] 2.35] 2.82] 3.29] 3.76] 4.23 4.70 
Maple, sugar......... Air dry...... ‘72| 1.08] 1.44] 1.80] 2.16] 2.52] 2.88] 3.24 3.60 
Ri (Green.......} 1.08] 1.62] 2.16] 2.70| 3.24] 3.78] 4.32] 4.86 5.40 
Oak, red........+---- 4 Aip dry... ‘72 | 1.08| 1.44] 1.80] 2.16] 2.52] 2.88] 3.24 3.60 
Seat {Green....... 1.04} 1.56| 2.08] 2.60] 3.12] 3.64] 4.16] 4.68 5.20 
Oak, white.......-.-.) Airdry.. -80 1.20 1.60] 2.00] 2.40] 2.80 3.20] 3.60 4.00 
| 
1 J Green....... 86 1.29 1.72 Dili 2.58 3.01 | 3.44 3.87 4.30 
GERMS 248 AGOTIR anes 60 90 | 1.20] 1.50] 1.80; 2.10} 2.40] 2.70) 3.00 
; Green....... .64 96) 1.28] 1.60] 1.92; 2.24] 2.5 2.88 3.20 
Yellow poplar........ Air dry...... 48 72 ‘96 | 1.20] 1.44] 1.68 | 92 | 2.16 2.40 
Walnut { Green....... 86| 1.29] 1.72| 2.15 | 2.58| 3.01 44.| 3.87 4.30 
BAD UU sisi sinicts s eirseiclt Air dry...... “60 “90 | 1.21 1.50| 1.80] 2.10} 2.40] 2.70 3.00 
| 


The average amount of forest products of any kind contained in a 
carload varies with the size and load capacity of the car and the weight 
of the material. The following amounts may be considered roughly as 
a carload for the standard car of 60,000 pounds capacity : 

Lumber (rough), 15,000 to 18,000 board feet. 

Lumber (finished), 17,000 to 20,000 board feet. 

Logs (large: 24 inches), 5,000 to 7,000 board feet. 

Logs (small: 12 inches), 4,000 to 5,000 board feet. 

Bolts or butts, 12 to 16 cords. 

Cordwood (4 feet), 15 to 18 cords. 

Stovewood (16 inches), 80 to 40 ranks. 

Mine timber (see posts, poles, logs). 

Poles or piling, 25 to 40 pieces. 

Ties (6’x8’’x8’), 350 pieces. 

Ties (7’x9’’x81/4’), 300 pieces. 


ie) 
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Ties (5’x6’x514’; mine tie), 1,100 pieces. 

Posts (4” top, 7 ft.), 800 pieces. 

Posts (6” top, 8 ft.), 500 pieces. 

Tanbark, 16 to 18 cords. 

Sawdust, 12 to 18 tons. 

The necessity of investigating shipping charges can sometimes be 
avoided by making the sale f. 0. b. shipping point instead of at point of 
delivery. The buyer, instead of the farmer, thus handles the shipping 
end of the business, and this arrangement should be made wherever 
possible. 


HOW TO PREVENT THE DETERIORATION OF CUT WOODLOT PRODUCTS. 


It is often necessary or desirable to put off the delivery of logs, bolts, 
poles, etc., until some months after cutting, either in order to allow them 
to season, or because a good sale can not be arranged at once. A great 
deal of the weight of freshly cut products is due to the water they con- 
tain, and a few months seasoning will often reduce this to a marked 
degree, the amount of reduction depending, of course, on the climate, the 
weather, and the exposure to sun and air. At the same time, unless 
preventive measures are taken, the products are sure to deteriorate 
through decay, insect attack, checking, or some other agency. <A certain 
amount of deterioration is apt to take place in any case if the delivery 
is put off for some time; but the amount can be greatly reduced, and the 
saving in weight and increase in strength due to seasoning is more than 
enough to counterbalance any small deterioration which may occur in 
spite of the preventive measures. 

Logs should never be allowed to remain long in the woods after cutting. 
As soon as possible they should be taken to a dry, well-aired, and un- 
shaded area, and placed on skids, well off the ground. The bark may be 
left on the logs, and the ends should be coated with paint, creosote, or 
tar. This will not only assist in preventing decay, but will also retard 
seasoning to some extent and thus keep the logs from checking badly. 

Poles should be peeled, and hauled or dragged to a place free from 
debris or rank vegetation and freely exposed to sun and wind. There 
they should be rolled upon skidways not less than 18 inches high, so 
that no part of them will rest on the ground. There should be only one 
layer of poles on each skidway. When ties are cut, it is usually cheaper 
and most desirable to haul them, unseasoned, directly to the railroad, 
and there pile them according to the specifications furnished by the tie 
buyer. 

Cordwood should be stacked in loose piles in a sunny well-aired and 
well-drained place free from rank vegetation. Two sticks on the ground 
running the length of the pile will keep it from contact with the soil 
and thus prevent decay in the lower layers. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF COMMON WOODLOT TREES. 


’ The following list will serve as a rough index to the most important 

uses, aside from lumber and fuel,* of the common trees in woodlots, 

which are discussed on pages 16 to 28 under “choosing the market.” 

Ash, black—handles; vehicle parts; baskets; tubs and pails; veneer for 
furniture; woven splint boxes. 

Ash, white—long handles; vehicle parts; singletrees; neck yokes, veneer ; 
slack barrel staves and headings; pails and tubs; novelties; agricul- 
tural implements (rollers, etc.). 

Aspens (“popple”)—boxes; excelsior; wood pulp; tubs and buckets. 

Balsam— (see fir). 

Basswood—veneer for packages; handles, woodenware and novelties; 
slack barrel staves, headings, and hoops; excelsior; baskets; tubs and 
pails. 

3eech—veneer for packages; handles; felloes; woodenware; pails and 
tubs; slack barrel staves, headings and hoops; railroad ties (“‘treat- 
ment”) ; chemical distillation. 

Blue beech—felloes; singletrees; spokes; small handles. 

Birch, paper (‘“white’)—handles; agricultural implements; excelsior; 
boxes; baskets; clothespins; toothpicks; novelties. 

Birch, yellow and black (‘sweet”)—veneer for finish and furniture; 
handles; vehicle hubs; woodenware; novelties; spindles; slack barrel 
staves and headings; baskets; pails and tubs; railroad ties (‘“treat- 
ment”) ; chemical distillation. 

Butternut—veneer for finish, furniture, ete. 

Sedar, white (“arborvitae’)—poles; posts; piling; railroad ties; 
shingles; net floats; woodenware. 

Cherry, black—veneer for finish and furniture; novelties. 

Elm, cork (‘“rock’)—handles; vehicle parts; slack barrel staves, head- 
ings, hoops, and head linings; bicycle rims; basket hoops; bent-wood 
settees; insulator pins; tent pins and slides. 

Elm, white (‘soft’?)—veneer for packages; handles; slack barrel staves, 
headings, hoops and head linings; boxes; baskets; bicycle rims; pails 
and tubs; singletrees and veneers. 

Elm, slippery (‘“red”)—handles; plow handles; neck yokes; eveners 
and singletrees; saddle trees; wagon reaches. 

Fir, balsam—wood pulp; excelsior; boxes; slack barrel cooperage; pails 
and tubs. 

Hemlock—wood pulp; boxes; pails and tubs; slack barrel staves and 
headings; tanbark. 

Hickory—handles; axles, singletrees, and spokes; agricultural imple- 
ments; vehicle parts; lumber and log rules; bicycle rims; machine 
axles; mallets and mauls. 

Hornbeam—logging tool handles; tongues for “big wheels;” axles; farm 
wagon felloes; garden hose reels; levers. 

Locust, black—posts; poles; insulator pins. 


*Practically all the species contribute to lumber and fuel, which are omitted in order to simplify the 
list and because it is difficult to classify in short space the many uses to which lumber is put. This 
depends upon the size and quality as well as the kind of lumber. In general, softwood lumber (pine, 
hemlock, spruce, etc.) is used for building and rough temporary construction purposes, while hard- 
wood lumber (oak, maple, birch, beech, etc.), goes Jargely into finish, flooring, and furniture. Both 
kinds supply large quantities of woodenware, novelties, agricultural implement frames, boxes, and 
crates. Much softwood lumber is used for cheap furniture and for furniture backing. 

For a complete list of the uses of each species, see ‘‘Wood-using Industries of Michigan,’’ 1912, 
obtainable'from the Public Domain Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Maple, sugar and black (“hard”)—veneer for finish and furniture; 
handles; vehicle parts; agricultural implements; slack barrel staves, 
headings, and hoops; railroad ties (‘treatment’); bicycle rims; 
woodenware; novelties; dishes; mallets; pails and tubs; skewers; 
spindles; toothpicks; levers; chemical distillation. 

Maple, red and white (‘soft’?)—veneer for boxes, crates, ete.; handles; 
slack barrel staves; headings and hoops; woodenware. 

Oak, black (“yellow”)—cultivator handles; plow beams; saddles; slack 
barrel cooperage; railroad ties (‘treatment’). 

Oak, red—veneer for finish and furniture; handles; vehicle parts; slack 
barrel cooperage; railroad ties (“treatment”). 

Oak, white and bur—veneer for finish and furniture; handles; vehicle 
parts; agricultural implements; tight and slack barrel cooperage ; 
railroad ties; car timbers. 

Pine, jack, red, and white—boxes; buckets and kegs; slack barrel staves 
and headings; woodpulp. 

Poplar, yellow—veneer for packages; excelsior. 

Spruce, black and white—woodpulp; excelsior; boxes. 

Sycamore—yvyeneer for packages, finish, etc.; slack barrel headings; 
baskets. 

Tamarack—boxes; pails and tubs; slack barrel staves; railroad ties 
(“treatment”) ; ship knees; woodpulp; excelsior. 

Walnut, black—veneer for finish and furniture; woodenware 2nd noyel- 
ties; gun stocks. 


DIRECTORY OF MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH.” 


The following list of wood-using firms which buy rough products is 
supplied for the use of woodlot owners in finding the best markets for 
their timber. It is based partly on reports received by the Forest Ser- 
vice within recent years and partly on directories of firms compiled 
from other sources. The list is as complete as it could be made, with- 
out, however, including sawmills. These were omitted because of the 
large number scattered throughout the State, most farmers knowing 
already those in their immediate vicinity. A number of firms which 
might buy lumber sawed from farm woodlots are also unavoidably 
omitted. While the list is as nearly up to date as possible, there are 
probably a few of the concerns which have ceased operating. 

The list is divided into three parts: the Upper Peninsula, the northern 
part of the Lower Peninsula, and the southern part of the Lower Penin- 
sula. In each of these divisions the counties* are given in alphabetical 
order, and the cities and towns in each county are arranged, also in 
alphabetical order, beneath the county name. The woods used by each 
firm are given in the right hand column, so far as they could be learned 
from the reports submitted. The kind of industry and of wood used are 
indicated by abbreviations, the explanation of which is given at the head 
of the table. 


*The location of the different counties is shown on the wood lot area map for 1910, page 8. 
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TABLE 12.—MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH.” 


(Abbreviations used.) 


Industries. 
Agr.imp. = Agricultural implements. Pulpwd. = Pulpwood. ; 
Wd. ware = Woodenware and novelties, dairymen’s supplies, etc. Sp.-Ath. = Sporting and athletic goods. 
Inst. = Instruments, professional and scientific. T. coop. = Tight cooperage. 
Sl. coop. = Slack cooperage. Wd. dist. = Wood distillation. 
P.M.P. = Planing mill products, sash, door and blinds. Misc. = Miscellaneous. 
Species. 
Asp. = Aspen. B.eld. = Boxelder. Hick. = Hickory. 0. == Oak Tam. = Tamarack. 
Bals. = Balsam fir. But. = Butternut. Ho. = Hornbeam. ‘Pov = Poplar. W. bir. = White birch. 
Bass. = Basswood. Ced. = Cedar. J. p. = Jack pine. R.ced. = Red cedar. W.ced. = White cedar. 
Bee. = Beech. Che. = Cherry. Map. = Maple. R.o. = Red oak. W.o. = White oak. 
Bir. = Birch. Hem. = Hemlock. N.p.= Norwaypine. | Sp. = Spruce. W.p. = White pine. 
Wil. = Willow. 
County and town. Industry. Firm. Wood used. 
Upper Peninsula. 
Alger: 
Munising........ Veneer. 2. ss caice eetsiee,< Great Lake Veneer Co............. 
Munising........ Pilpwole craeaa canes. ete Munising Paper Co., Ltd........... 
Munising........ | Sl. coop., veneer......... Superior Veneer & Cooperage Co.... 
Chippewa: 
Rudyard........ Be MiP eo xasincisies ener ee Guisy Harry gcc serene amet omita caren W.p 
Delta: 
Escanaba........ Vienne Ciievs. cc ais ss crore oueor vise Bird’s-Eye Veneer Co.............. 
Escanaba........ Ties, poles, posts........ Erickson & Bissell...............-. Ced. 
Escanaba........ ware, venecr........ Escanaba Mfg. Co............0000 Map 
Escanaba........ Rolesienire ans sacar es National Pole Co.................. Ced. 
Escanaba........ Pl COOD siaiaislorsiainciclett trarare Northwestern Cooperage & Lbr. Co. 
Gladstone. .......| Wd. dist..........s.085+ Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., The. 
Gladstone. ...... MEDEED Ss ot cones se sah. Northwestern Cooperage & Lbr. Co.. 
Masonville....... | CREIM Pio ciseerec siete eat tans Hecang bar Ubr. Cia disc escreace eae Hem. 
Newhall......... | Cedar products. . «| National Pole Co. .occciies onnss ces Ced. , 
WES ies sce aleeau WOE Cisteat con seeee cans Mashek Chem. & Iron Co.......... 
IWELIS oe cevaceser: Vehicles, P. M. P........ Stephenson, I., Co...............4. Ash, Elm, But., Wil., B. eld., Map., 
Bee., Bir., W. p., N. p., Hem., Sp., 
Bals., Ced., Bass., Asp., Ho., Pop. 
Dickinson: 
Hardwood....... Ties, poles, posts........ PANIC EPSON sulle) be eetierste eyes stars ae 
Houghton: 
Oskar... 6 oi a Wider clisteeeeyr sete ct Burkman & Sons, Nels............. 
Oskar........... Wide disthecssocce adeck << Pebalola; Rrankes = 2.4.4 ..ceu 02 cos esa: 
Luce: 
MeMillan....... DISCOODiaaecne nas aerecieres Northern Cooperage & Lbr. Co...... 
Newberry....... Widsidist. sues ev ae-own on Newberry Chem. Co............... 
Mackinac: 
St. Ignace....... Ties, telegraph poles..... Connoridé Bissell occnces verse 20 ee Ced. 
Marquette: 
Gwinn aos e ek AUER BAT ctor fvegesavesheera Gwinn br Conca. «aseceed arses cae W. p., Hem. 
Little Lake... ... Ba MBSR oer coe (Good mares bred cae reeeisrere ne etree este W.p., Sp., Hem., Bir., Tam., O., Bass. 
Marquette....... WWE CIS cis ace oe a ereisrareters Pioneer Iron Co.............+.005- 
Marquette....... ) 2701) LS 2a ee Consolidated Fuel & Lbr. Co........ W. p., Sp., Hem., Map., Bir., Tam. 
O., Bass., Elm, Ash. 
Marquette....... BOKCSHER Sek ea as as ees Sambrack, F. W., & Son............| Hem., Bir., W. bir., N. p. 
Menominee: 
Dagrettscs. 64. Rolesinosts:..224as02 Pernig od S018: acca ectk ai se 
Hermansville Ties, poles, posts........ Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co......... Ced. 
Ingalls... Ties, poles, posts........ Carley, Tia. 3. acie sai asters Nereare ayes 
Menominee...... Telephone poles......... Craford Cedar'Co. .......020+++s0 Ced. 
Menominee...... Ties, poles, posts........ Girard DbriCoe ci cccwoeeys satccnace < 
Menominee...... POLS Meee eee 7G: Hiuebel Oss Coseae a eecsies caves W. ced. 
Menominee...... Pulpwdtwrn< cases accen. Marinette & Menominee Paper Co... : 
Menominee...... BOx@8 hens culeattessiere 06 Peninsular Box Co..............5:: Hem., W. p., W. bir., N. p., J. p., Bals 
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TABLE 12.—MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH.”’—Continued. 


County and town. Industry. Firm. Wood used. 
Upper Peninsula.— 
Continued. 
Ontonagon: 
FIWINE scx cine vs 1 ol. es SR eee ee BAYT RL) We Oe ee ern APT, Gar Hem., Map., Bir., Tam. 
Ontonagon....... Pe Mic Pia ee scmretan Bow cta Noble-Corwin Lbr. Co............- Hem. 
Schoolcraft: 
Manistique...... excita es tut Goodwillie Bros: sso cecedi ocsd be be Hem., Map., Bass., W. p., W. bir. 
Manistique...... Ties, poles, posts. ....... White Marble Lime Co............ Ced., Hem., Tam 
Northern part of 
Lower Peninsula. 
Alpena: 
Alpena.......... UCAmcs Pas eonee cael Hales Bros: &i O0y..< 6 < cere ecw a aee 
Alpena. ecicnases Palpwilvewca cvs esos cess Fletcher Paper Co............0000: 
ANOS; i o.s:03t 5 i VeiGbicesasa cde wie exes x Michigan Vencer Co..............- 
Alpena.......... Handles, Fixtures, P. M. | 
P., vehicles, Mise......} Northern Planing Mill Co.......... | W. bir., Ash, W. p., N.p, Sp., Hem., 
Map., Bir. 
Alpena (ida secs Veneer. 4.54 ities dads. ck wes Walker Veneer & Panel Works...... 
Antrim: 
Elk Rapids...... WMS: 8 icek dw ise conse Lake Superior Iron & Chem. Co..... 
Mancelona...... Wie Gistinincune estes aaat Antrim Chemical Co............... 
Mancelona....... Wa Gish aeoreesewwcedes Antrim Tron Coi.4: dase 2asscinnaas 
Arenac: 
Au Gres.......-- OL Gaon Gas ss einseeers CrdbdGnld: To Area awess sence kena 
AU GIGR os ceatalds Y Miiadhassuiawae in! FSM ia BVOGe ose sit Madea ac ther Tam. 
As POR ic Soaccia Sl) ChObseteecvass eine' Herman Bros. & Johnson........... 
Onier..:.44¢eraun Dl) COOD Fieve ee sscaaadee House, Hise nae acacoegeee aa tia 
Standish........ SL ChOD is faa cs ae bins International Milk Products Co...... 
Standish........ Bled tincucs ss ssea kage Michigan Cooperage Co., Ltd....... 
Benzie: 
Benzonia........ IER fi)s Prereeergeree pit at Sweltzer & Maise................4- 
Frankfort........ Wale WArG 32.8 cain o3s9:5 ye East Shore Woodenware Co......... Map., Bee. 
Honors ade. oeints W1bS des anscexeerett rss Guelph Patent Cask Co............ 
LON vues soca WENBAT es, Neo swtied cease te Seymore & Peck Co...........005- 
Lake Ann....... BIS C600) cau 24 erecmane Habbler, Wms, O06 cadens se cleaute's 
Thompsonville...| Wd. dist............... Desmond, F. G an aaa Bien Rtas 
Thompsonville...| Veneer................- Dixon, E. Ni als ceawmee ater nbas 
Thompsonville...) Wd. ware.............. National Wood Dish Co..........-- Map., Bee 
Thompsonville...) Handles................ Piqua Handle Mfg. Co., The........ Map., Bee., Bass. 
Charlevoix: 
Baysboro........ GlO0Da s- eet tyne so Elk Cement & Lime Co............ 
Boyne City...... WU MGiSt avis so arora vee oe Boyne City Chemical Co........... 
Boyne Orysiwce |) Ol GOODE ss sees iaretiease Elm Cooperage Co., The........... 
Boyne City...... TiS) POMS (42 tiqsees ees White, Wo. GCOis rises ceases Ced. 
Boyne Falls...... ONE Pag cu’ Catan oie NOWSOn, JAMES 2.5 chewed asin edon W.p 
Boyne Falls...... Wii WAlGiin coud pacre sie 4 Williams, G. G., Woodenware Co....| Map. 
Charlevoix....... Wd. ware, P.M.P...... Wrallivee, Wil 4 ea scec ee aiugie eee os Ced., W. p. 
Kast Jordan..... Chairs, handles e cdeuacie Bennett Handle Co................ Bir, ™M ap., Bee. 
East Jordan. .... | Handles, ties............ Black Land & Lumber Co.......... Bir., Map., Bee. 
East Jordan. .... + Wei dish: aviea tucasce cs East Jordan Chemical Co.......... 
East Jordan. .... SIsGonn’. ca2icueasesics East Jordan Cooperage Co.......... | 
Fast Jordan..... LH Pls@OONlcesc9tteeseeys Hoight, AVMs Go: . orecaceiseass sal 
Cheboygan: 
Cheboygan...... Boxee). Ma Ps eemasees Cheboygan Novelty Turning Works..) W. bir., Ced., Pop. 
Cheboygan...... Pulpwd'sics Gavunessecves Cheboygan Paper Co............-- 
Cheboygan...... WER TIGER crane neweauon Lombard & Rittenhouse............ Ced. 
Cheboygan...... Bly GOOD. ecoanurseees ses Nelson Lumber Co...............- 
Cheboygan...... Ties, poles, posts........ Rittenhouse, John, Co............. Ced. 
TOWSP; ¢afic wos. Ble S600 ng 21045400 os aa eee Forest Lumber Co...........-.-+-- 
TOWER? 04 sd vai PlgnGlesi, act ies wet es es 5 Steattony Ds Ans. <. wwasacteneasses Bee., Bir., Map. 
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TABLE 12——MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH.’’—Continued. 


West Branch..... | 


County and town. Industry. 
Northern part of 
Lower Peninsula.— 
Continued, 
Clare: 
Clare ycsid esc. DI COOD saat es eielere «lee 
Temple SI coop., tess... ....5.0+ 
Crawford: 
Frederick........ DISCOOPs caso ectieesessc. 
Grayling........ WIdGISE: =. factors aciqetse eave 
Grayling........ WO wel si:.yereeaieieraaieterasievare 
Grayling? aaa. 2: WidSdist:) 6 sere nteereac 
Grayling........ 1a [oa ee ae 
Emmet: : 
Alanson......... TICS eerie ae tes SMS Se 
Carp Lake....... Sl. coop 
Cecil eo 8. dieser SI. coop 
Harbor Springs...| Handles 
Harbor Springs...) Sl. coop 
Harbor Springs... Higley P.M. P 
Levering........ SI. coop 
Pellston. bi dixe wr dlees SI. coop., handles........ 
elistoneratesiecrs Wd. ware, handles....... 
Petosky..5....... ol pwal sects sen seen: 
Petosky......... Wid ware) acu scm vives 
ATER ERE Sarre MNES" NOStS aac stre ateaiate an 
Gladwin: 
ButManisca ce. s« Wildist ennis.ccakesy eens 
Grand Traverse: 
Interlochen...... DINCOOD tkasinis be eae 
Traverse City....| Veneer......0,0.0.0000% 
Traverse City....| Wd. ware, boxes, veneer. . 
Traverse City....| Boxes, P. M. P.......... 
Traverse City......| VeNCers ...cccsesecce ces 
losco: 
Au Sable........ NCSA erase ceca aces heres 
OSCO. ni hice Sines Wd. dist 
OBCODA tescre nok Poles, posts...........:; 
Whitmore....... BNP oy a neces: 
Kalkaska: 
Kalkaska........ Riana lente. vacetciemeerre: 
Rapid Run...... Shingles................ 
Leelanau: 
Suttons Bay..... BOXES save crcveteteieta is aveuzcate 
Manistee: 
Arcadia. os... GC.) ea 
Fastlake........ COOP ee ai ciclave ae stsreieystne 
HilersiCrty. 6. seas) Ol COOP. saacasssctaas 
Manistee........ DlCOODs eens oc <cedte 
Manistee........ WVGHIGIES 2 tars a ererarncs seere 
Manistee........ DICOOD ag seene sau aeaes 
Manistee........ HS) CoOpsaraswecntatnies c+ < 
Mason: 
Ludington....... VENEET san. 016d onthe Seieienars 
Ludington....... ONGCER sti. aveinseaieaieetns 
Ludington....... Wd. ware 
Ludington....... Poles, Sl. coop.......... 
Missaukee: 
Jennings........ Widiidistic. = an gcee cn ose 
Montmorency: 
Atlanta: oe:csis «0s SI COOP. ...000ccc eee see 
Ogemaw: 
Marion. sce .s0 DICOO Diath ecreree sicc<cs 
Rose City....... Pisa Vb erst ge lata & Sele 
Rose) City: scans. DICOOp sateen aes ae 
Rose City....... Wid GISTs Syseia es eter cs 
West Branch..... SI. coop., P. M. P. ...-.. 


HOC ak inves eines aide 


Firm. 


Rhoades & Shafer................. 
Temple Mfg.(Co). .. ..c0ccccsceces. 


Walsh MigaCoeticessess sees scecee 
Crown Chemical Co............... 
Grayling Dowel Co................ 
Grayling Wood Products Co........ 
Salling & Hanson Co............... 


Markham MisSiesads s.teeeaee ore 
Hunt, M. M 
Emmet Lumber Co..............-. 
Clark, W. J., & Sons 
Harbor Springs Tbr. CO... 2. ces 
Harbor Springs Woodenware Co..... 
Levering Stave Mfg. Co 
Jackson & Pindle.................. 
Pellston Turning & Mfg. Co........ 
Bear River Paper & Bag Co......... 
Washburn Mfg. Co................ 


Van Every Bros................... | 


Thomas, Arthur E,................ 


Wylie Cooperage Co., Ltd.......... 
Beitner, Wm., & Son (estate). ...... | 
Oval Wood Dish Co............... 
South Side! Com. over c vee usec 
Wells-Higman Co.................. 


Loud’s, H. M., Sons Co............| 
Tosco Turpentine Co............... 
Loud’s, H. M., Sons Co............ | 
TEESE HST OS eer e atrrecieeietece's <rerete eres 


Buckley & Douglas Lbr. Co., The. ..| 
Overpack, S. Ce eer rrtees 
Sands (Louis) Salt & Lumber Co. . 


State Lumber Co.................. | 


Carrom-Archarena Co.............. 
Ludington Basket Co.............. 
Ludington Woodenware Co......... 
Stearns Salt & Lbr. Co............. 


Cadillac so ohie eee c cceeetes tc a ssiers 
Wyllyo, Charles................... 


Walsh Migai@oresccm1 cases seers 
Joslin & Stark............. Pa noes 
Rose City Mfg. Co................ 
Rose City Wood Distillation Co..... 
Batchelor Timber Co.............. 
Chicago Last & Die Co............ 


Wood used. 


Bee., Map., Bir. 
Hem., Map., Bir., Bass., Bee. 


Bir., Bee., Map. 
Bir., Bee., Bass., Map. 


Map. 
Ced. 


Map. 


Map., Bir., W. p. 
W. p., Hem., Tam. 


W. p., Hem., Bee., Tam. 


Bir., Map., Bee. 


Bass., Pop. 


Map., Bee. 
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TABLE 12.—MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH ”—Continued. 


County and town. 


Northern part of 
Lower Peninsula.— 


Continued. 


Osceola: 


Salling 


Vanderbilt... .. 
Waters........ 


Presque Isle: 
Onaway 


Wexford: 
Cadillae 
Cadillac 


Cadillae 
Cadillac 


Cadillac....... 


Hattietta 
Manton 
Mesick 
Mesick 


IRGRETS: 65, inces 
IROBEER, (care ¢ 


| 
| 
| 


Industry. 


Handles 
Handles, ..J cesses 


Handles, P. M. P. vehicles 


Ties, posts, poles........ 
SI. coop 
SI. coop 
SI. coop 
BCU 0G dua vended aatlas 


Wide isha tierra Wate 
Handlésig cavi.coacaseees 
‘SBR ete) o Paar ee oe 
Veneer 
Wear Met: ote carath + pctrs 


(SET li: Rep eneee bene 
SI. coop 


Firm. 


Champion Tool & Handle Co 
Evart Tool Co 


Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., 
Dayton Last Block Co 
Jensen, L. 


American Wood Rim Co 
Chandler, Geo. M 
Gardner Peterman & Co 
Lobdell & Churchill Mfg. Co........ 
Fuhrman, Gustave H 
Loud-Haeft Lbr. Co 


Cadillac Chemica Co 
Cadillac Handle Co., 


Cadillac Mfg. Co.............0000- 
Cadillac Veneer Co., The 
Cummer-Diggins Co 
| Fellers Bros 


| Mesick Turning Works...... ens | 
Tripp, L. J 


Southern part of 
Lower Peninsula. 


Allegan: 


Douglas....... 


Hooper 


Barry: 
Hastings 


Bay: 
Bay City 


Bay City 
Bay City 


Pinconning 
Pinconning 


Berrien: 
Benton Harbor. . 
Benton Harbor. . 
Niles 


Branch: 


ATHENS Ss: oa 3K 


Bronson, 

Coldwater 
Coldwater 
Coldwater 


Sherwood. ....... 


Veneer 
ies, DONG y ate nice vie ae 
Ties, poles, posts........ 


Wo Gishsy,, secateee ss 


Vehicles, fish san: + os0- 
SI. coop 
Sl. coop 
SI. coop 
Sl. coop 


BOGS dcr se cought ene | ’ ) 
| Thayer, Geo. B., Co 
| French Paper Co 


Veneer 
Pulpwd 


SI. coop 
Veneer 
Sl. coop 
T. coop 
= indles, Sp.-Ath..... 
BUN ees he a 


| 


Weed., E. E., & Co 
ESS 4% Wee etme tne hae 


Hodge, E 


Bonsfield & Co 


Goldie Mfg. Co 
Hanson Ward Veneer Co 
Michigan Cedar Co 
Michigan Pipe Co 
Michigan Turpentine Co 
Severance, H. B 
Standard Hoop Co., Ltd............ 
| McGinness, John 
_ Jennings, a wave..22 cutasteowe bate 
| Sandusky Cooperage & Lbr. Co 


Golly Hinckley ©o3oidis eniense oo 


Snyder & Bisbee 
Frederick, W. H., 
Calkins, B. H., « Son Co 
Coldwater Cooperage Co 


Nellenberg, J. B., & Sons 
French, J. W., & Sons...........:- 


Wood used. 


Map., Bee., Elm. 
Map., Bee 


Map., Bass. 
ap. 
Map., Hem., W. p. 


Bee., Bir., Map. 
Hem., W. p. 


Map., Bir. 
W. ced. 


Ash, Bee., Bass., Che., Elm, Bir., Map 
Hem 


Map., Bass. 
Map. 


Ash 


W. p., Bass., Map., Bir., Bee., Hem., 
Tam., Pop., Ash. 
Map. 


| Bee., Hem., Elm, Map., Pop. 


Hick., Map., Elm, Bass. 
Wo gd Boot oD 
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TABLE 12.—MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH.’’—Continued. 
County and town. Industry. Firm. Wood used. 
Southern part of 
Lower Peninsula.— 
Continued. 
Cass: 
Dowagiac........ PPMP sees Sahl sressys ee thers Doal:& Miurphysii. cs soc. e0 sec cs ar W. p., Pop., Bass. 
Glennwood...... Sl. coop., T. coop........ Hampton Stock Farm Co........... 
Eaton: 
Charlotte........ Mandlesie ss ctjoseeainatts MennMifo Copesaeee ses ce ere cele ne Map., O., Ash, Elm. 
Genesee: 
CUO are aisre viens BEIM IR Bess, sis deals see tee Levens 1 <a sare ete chiar oieeaee «eis W. p., O. 
Gratiot: : 
Middleton....... HlieCOOPiases.ccseccaaenes | Middleton Cooperage Co........... 
Huron: : 
Sebewaing....... Sl. COOP..+ 2. es0c0c22008 Liken & Bach..................... 
lonia: | 
oeue? Metra ispand VEN Gel Aisi: le. heeeiae. to. Belding Basket Co................. 
Tonia. . syehasn} WAY CODCOD) gietae ueiers areata ie Stafford, E. H., Mfg. Co........... 
GY OWS sii ou 05085 Agr. imp., handles, Sp.- ; 
A Ghee’, oa tun eae sie Iyy.ons:Handle\Co....22... 0-2 ek fn ws Ash, O., Hick. 
Matherton....... SI. BOOM situsem sii chee Middleton Cooperage Co...........} 
Isabella: 
Mt. Pleasant....| Vemeer................- Gorham Bros. Co., The............ 
Shephard........ PI ACOODME Malsane ne irises | Bell, Edwin, Co., The.............. 
Jackson: 
JACKSON ar = 0100405 Handlesinaacosee es see American Fork & Hoe Co.......... Ash. 
Kalamazoo: 
Augusta......... Weneer. 8 i cauecnerns Augusta Basket Co................ 
Kent: 
INDEE cc areatne 3 VONEEE oka ve ctice eee Kent Basket Co 
Algoma......... DNCOODs nema wem anes sak Curtis, G.S 
Edgerton.... DIRcOUD ee pemees ean RIGEs eR, eerekerens tapes ase teraverehane 
Grand Rapids....| Ties, poles, posts........ Dregge, Groover Lbr. Co........... 
Grand Rapids....| Veneer................. Grand Rapids Veneer Works........ 
Grand Rapids....| Wd. ware............... Rex Mig Games sve ntescivccrs ate eee ak Bass 
Grand Rapids....} Ties, poles, posts........ Union City, Libri (Co... 5.cac. ese 
Grand Rapids....| Ties, poles, posts........ Warner-Newton Lbr. Co........... Ced. 
Kent City... 22s... (ORITISI ot cra ct orn eos roots Ges 8 de) (Ge ee irae cece W. p., ash. 
TOW ellvesewezees Wd. ware..............- Michigan Bent Rim & Basket Mfg.) 
OG persia spcicheees seal hie hare aes Bass., Map.,Bee.,Ash, Elm, W.o., R. 0. 
Lenawee: | 
PACMAN cs cress a. Handles. 22s acenes Cherry; 3: Mo. iiss vasa seas oe hao Ash. 
Fairfield......... Veneer, SI. coop......... White Bros....... Ae cintee.c aictenste in 
Palmyra......... Boxes, Handles, P. M. P. 
Sp-Ath..esceesssec. Eringer Vogt Co., The............. | Map., Hick., Ash, Bass., O., Pop. 
Macomb: | 
Lenox........... SlPcoopes s+ aeesecace te [Hart He Ae ot canis cemerece hie aceen 
WGGNOK oe sie cars SlCOODae een eee j Genox HoopiGos <<: .cccacnaccs es. 
Mt. Clemens..... Sik COOpm ema tees see cle: | Snook Marks ccc esuagulonne co 
Mt. Clemens... . DLS COOP. ageedct seacicene + SNOOK,. Ue Wisi SOD cocci nee ec a 
Richmond....... Sl. COOP. wacchee sate cus 1 ICY A: ine eae ee 
Romeo.......... DIS GOOp:. g@aneaes <heeacs Struthers Cooperage Co............ 
Mecosta: 
Big Rapids. ..... Weneers>. tS ome sees Hood & Wright. :.2<sSa<sccass8sssi 
Monroe 
Monroe......... Mies; Poles. seals weares oe Sterling, W.C., & Sons............ | 
Montcalm: | 
Vickeryville...... DINGOOD)s cacaa qiocetss aan = Chittenden, C. E., & Co............ 
Muskegon: 
Montague....... WENEEES ar see ols dara 00e 8 ae Miller Package & Fruit Co. . = 
Muskegon....... Pulpwdlae tks. Ge asetea. Central Paper Co Secaselataturaineies 
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TABLE 12—MICHIGAN FIRMS WHICH BUY WOOD PRODUCTS “IN THE ROUGH.’’—Concluded. 


County and town. 


Southern part of 
Lower Peninsula— 
Continued. 


Ottawa: 
Grand Haven.... 


Saginaw: 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 


St. Clair: 
Marine City 
Port Huron 
Port Huron 


St Joseph: 
Wasepi 


Shiawassee: 
Durand 
Owoss0.......... 
Owosso 


Tuscola: 
Mayville 
HeGSGi 5 2s Gav ew 


Van Buren: 
Decatur......... | 
Decatur 
Decatur 
Hartford 


South Haven.... 


Washtenaw: 
Milan ; 


Wayne: ! 
DGtROMb a os ora ese 
Detroit 
Detroit...... 
Detroit. 
DEWOU icant cs 
Detroits cs ssicc ses 
Detroit.......... 


| Boxes, Sl. coop 


Industry. 


Vehicles, car 
Boxes, handles, Sp.-Ath.. . 


Mist's of dow! teis ian ae 
Boxes, Wd. ware, Inst... . 
Hd. ware 
Poles, posts............. 
Poles, posts........ eae 
Sl. coop 
Sl. coop. Misc........... 


Sl. coop 
Boxes, handles, Sp.-Ath. . 
Agr. imp., handles....... 


BOXKESs ds occ Seen anm ee 
SI. coop 
Boxes 


Sl. coop 
Sl. coop., veneer......... 
Sl. coop 
Sl. coop 


Sl. COODre tcp clus acnta! 
Veneer 
Sl. coop 


P, 
Agr. imp., 
Ath 


handles, Sp.- 


Telegraph poles. ........ 
Ties, poles, posts. ....... 
Ties, poles, posts........ 
Pulpwd 
Ties, poles, posts 
Wd. ware 
SI. coop 


| Pierce-Williams Co., 


Firm. 


Holly Bending Co 
Pontiac Turning Co 


Grand Haven Basket Factory 


Berst Mfg. Co 
Lufkin Rule Co., The.............. 
Palmerton, F. G., Woodenware Co... 
| Phillips & Seeley 
Porter Cedar Co. er 
arian t Heading & Veneer Co...... 
S. Tie Plug Co 
Woie. + fd Laat ak Oc ee ee PES 
Mead Cooperage Co 


Baker, S., & Sons..............005- 
Hayes, T. J., Co 
Michigan Sulphite Fiber Co 


Palmer, Geo; Wiss s-cc.ce secs p0xcone 


Hercules Hoop Co 
Turnerman, J. N 
Wood, M., & Co 


Haines, Arthur 
Pardee, Lawson 


Decatur Hoop & Lumber Co 
Hinckley-Roberts Co 
Pensinger, J. W 
Hartford Stave Co 
Walker, L. P. 
Wallace & Lockwood............... 
Lawton Basket & Box Co 
DGRlWOSs Wide eau ae ele ade 
The 


Lamkin, O. P 
Deikuim, C. W 


Brownlie & Co 
Detroit Cedar & Lbr. Co 
Detroit Lbr. Co 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co... 
Grace Harbor Lbr. Co 
Perfection Mfg. Co 
National Mfg. Co 


Wood used. 


W.o., R. o. 
Map., Hick., Ash, Elm. 


Bir. 

N. p., Bass., Map. 
W. p., Bass. 

Ced. 


Elm, Map., O., Ash, Hick., Bass., Pop. 


W. p., W. o., R. 0. 


Map., Elm, Ash. 
sh, O., Hick. 


| Elm. 


Bee., Map. 


Bee., Map., Bir. 


Bee., Map., Bass., Bir., Asp. 


W. o., Bass. 
Ash, Hick. 


Bass., Map., Bir. 


\Y 


is 


WY 
—WWGH 
KP NWN SG 
YW P PIN WN 
i BnOty y 


REGION I-FARMLAND LESS THAN !O% WOODED 
[<=] REGION IL- FARMLAND FROM 10 % TO 20% WOODED 
V/A, REGION IIT- FARMLAND FROM 20% TO 40% WOODED 


KW.Vj REGION IV-FARMLAND FROM 40% TO 60% WOODED 
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TABLE 13.——PRINCIPAL BUYERS OF BLACK WALNUT LOGS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


State. Town. Firm name. 
WOnNECH CUES. asics Heats sisiere na0d algeiers ING WAHT aA VET acias amieratae sans eens Winchester Arms Co. 
MNTOISES os Sierevicle cates carte a Cisieledestals Bel videressen. at su yeisiy eetnew ae eds as National Sewing Machine Co. 
MU OS ew ctetereielclavela nieiGinions a aves ocbe Galno ne eee Secor te once er Singer Mfg. Co. 
NOLS Ste x cit eentca chien inane aut WORYCAE Oreste ec ileteare seaeo ostorae an ctevsbane R.5. Bacon Veneer Co. 
MULT GIS) eee, ete ee ae ere vera + cre iam alk Gaara 2 ctevevaihancatne oases Foley & Williams. 
Nn Olean hee cereraseiccrats > aie ers o.6e UOC ord ieuscheeraric oe Sia eects se sae Illinois Sewing Machine Co. 
Indianats a tac.aaia aires: + cc sila cls WortsWaynCewune acest ees s. oaks os | Hoffman Bros. Co. 
Indiana Pia sakiciae sc araidies gest apsnes Indianapolis... 2 shccescecnces sec ccs | Indiana Veneer & Lbr. Co. 
TheGhiG ee ees eee eee Indianapolis.................00000 | The Talge Mahogany Co. 
Nii any eens citys oe cc cieses ons cias oc Lawrenceburg................20ee005 Batesville Lbr. & Veneer Co. 
IMGs aries ica secre tcie: steseresenve nox tte oe Al GIH One eter een ee eee eer Williamson Veneer Co. 
Massachusetts..............0..0000- iS Yei=)1(0)1 te. BAe este See D eee | Mason & Hamlin. 
Massachusetts. .....2. 00 cces vee os eee Gam brid ecstr ass occas «a2 Sie ae tet s National Casket Co. 
Massachusetts..............--..000- Chicopee Falls. ..................0.. | J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
Massachusettsicco..¢ saa. 5 becuse aes DDN He decay asa een pees ne tera | J. W. Stein Organ Co. 
INFICHI PAT corer Wels estates ee ale = Big Rapids tence. sm cheered et easels Hood & Wright. 

PMISSONEL 75/0) e102 cals: bavciste aa ware el ate-s's .| East St. Louis.......................| East St. Louis Walnut Co. 
MVITSS OUI setstetern sista ctaritelete leases (yes KansasM@ ity otaardds cua a ecme oars Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co. 
MISSOUT sc oe.se cu bocce clesects < SCR StHOUIsS veces are Ot eee cubes Pickerel Walnut Co. 

Northi Caroling’. .:% seal ne dave s nais Menoineesenmamen athe ss Gee ne nets Lenoir Veneer Co. 

Whig eee ne ctnsteiert cere seinen sen cs (CIMCON Atlas ee cresa ee crate as atime as ales The Ohio Veneer Co., 2624 Colerain Ave. 

OBIOn acne ines erseluenteeecne ae Daytona tes base fslrnaitenath ae 4% sate H. C. Hossafores. 

(0) (OS oe a ey eee IMG DE bate ee See ere George W. Hartzell. 

IRENTISY VAT a)scccetete rs cveietetstsiele cas raeie PInladel Phi greseuese a sieves oe fee cream cre ete A. H. Fox Gun Co. 

IWAISGONSIMS; cncrunsoteteie actereree ia orate s OShKOSH the wernheede eicteclewedied ates ead Paine Lumber Co., Ltd. 
APPENDIX. 


FACTS RELATING TO THE WOODLOT SITUATION IN MICHIGAN. 


The agricultural development of a heavily wooded region is a slow 
and difficult process. The first farms in southern and central Michigan, 
as throughout most of the East, undoubtedly contained a great deal 
more woodland than tilled land. As the zone of pioneering was pushed 
farther north, more and more of the woodlot area in the longer settled 
sections was cleared for cultivation. The progress of agriculture can 
therefore be roughly gauged by the proportion of the total farm land 
which is in woods. This proportion is shown for Michigan in the map of 
“woodlot regions” (page 48). Each of these “regions” consists of coun- 
ties having similar proportions of woodland to total farm land, accord- 
ing to the 13th census (1910). The different regions are shown by shad- 
ing, the heaviest shading representing that in which the farms are from 
60 to 80 per cent wooded. Tables 14 and 15 and Diagram 1 are based 
on these regions, so that the chief facts relating to the status of wood- 
lots in any part of the State can be easily ascertained after locating on 
the map the “woodlot region’ in which the area falls. 
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SELLING WOODLOT PRODUCTS ON MICHIGAN FARMS. 49 


The table shows that where the woodlots are largest, farming is least 
important; land values are lowest; the percentage of improved farm 
land is least; and the value received for woodlot products on the average 
farm is greatest. Just the reverse is true of the regions with the smallest 
proportion of wooded farm land. The figures given in the last line of 
the table bring out forcibly the importance of the woodlot in the dif- 
ferent regions. They show that while woodlot products comprised 6.4 
per cent of the value of all farm incomes in the entire State, the wood- 
lot income from region IV was over a fifth and that from region V over 
a fourth of the total farm income in these counties. 

How the growth of farming has affected Michigan woodlots is shown 
in Table 15, which gives the actual acreage in farm woodland in 1910, 
and the per cent of increase or decrease in farm woodland area in the 
thirty years from 1880 to 1910. 


TABLE 15.—FARM WOODLAND IN MICHIGAN, BY WOODLOT REGIONS, 1910, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 
OR DECREASE IN AREA SINCE 1880. 


| Farm |  Inerease or 
Woodlot regions. | woodland area, | decrease, 1880- 
1910. 1910. 
| 
| Acres. Per cent. 
| 209.209 53.9 decrease. 
1,698,043 46.6 decrease. 
783,836 | 11.0 increase. 
216,211 | 88.6 increase. 
20, 255 ¥ 
e 
PIs Ga eee nearer. Sieralene rege erate axes ars Sees lies. aaakke cease ene hee cies te LOE cee Alais dun eee | 2,927,554 34.2 decrease. 


*Alger county, with 68.6 per cent of its farm land wooded, was not organized in 1880, and no comparison is possible. 


The deduction which this table appears to justify is that for the 
present, at least, the farm woodland area can be expected to increase 
only in those regions where farming has not yet occupied large areas. 
Elsewhere the decrease will be rapid as more and more of the woodlot 
area is claimed for cultivation. 
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